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THE EASTERN ELK. 


It is more than fifty years since the wapiti was practi- 
cally exterminated from the eastern United States and 
Canada, and one of the most eminent American authorities 
on mammals has stated that it is probable that the Eastern 
elk was a different animal from the Western form with 
which we are all so familiar. Only a single specimen of 
the old-time Eastern elk is known, so far as we remember, 
and characteristic remains of this species of any sort are 
almost entirely wanting. When, therefore, the report was 
received that in 1896 Count Henri de Puyjalon had found 
traces of elk in the western portion of the Province of 
Quebec, and when early last winter we received the re- 
port of the killing of an elk on a tributary of the Mata- 
pedia River in Bonaventure county, Quebec, it seemed 
highly desirable that an investigation of these reports 
should be made, and that positive information should 
be had as to whether elk are still found in either of these 
localities. If-found in either, the chances were altogether 
in favor of their belonging to that form which once 
ranged in the northeastern United States, that is to say, in 
New York, parts of New England, and also in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

In view of all these facts, the Forest AND STREAM set on 
foot an inquiry, the results of which are here given. We 
have consulted a number of men, all of whom are in the 
highest degree reliable, and the evidence is overwhelming 
that the elk still exists in the western portion of Quebec 
on the head waters of the Ottawa River. Thus, the re- 
port of the Count de Puyjalon is amply confirmed by posi- 
tive testimony much more satisfactory than he was able 
to furnish. On the other hand, the story of the elk killed 
near the Metapedia is by the statement of Mr. Joncas dis- 
proved. This, however, is further complicated by a letter 
which we publish this week from Mr. Noah Palmer. The 
whole subject is one of such interest that any evidence 
bearing on it will be gladly received. 

Mr. L. Z. Joncas, now in charge of the Quebec exhibit 
at the Madison Square Garden, states emphatically that 
the animal killed in the Metapedia in eastern New Bruns- 
wick and called an elk, is nothing more than an ordinary 
woodland caribou, with a somewhat unusual horn develop- 
ment. As the head is on exhibition in the Garden, the 
statement may easily be verified. In reply to inquiry as to 
elk in western Quebec, Mr. Joncas shows the heads of 
three wapiti killed on the headwaters of the Ottawa. The 
heads were procured by Indians near Grand Lake Vic- 
toria, and there is reason to believe that there exists in 
this neighborhood at the present time, a breeding stock 
of Cervus canadensis, sufficiently numerous to perpetuate 
the race. Mr. Joncas says that in this Pontiac country on 
the upper Ottawa, elk were found in large numbers thirty 
or forty years ago, and that they are apparently on the 
increase at the present time. The region lies between the 
77th and 78th parallels of longitude, and the 47th and 48th 
of north latitude. 

Further evidence on this point is given by Mr. N. E. 
Cormier, Superintendent of Fisheries and Game, Avinier, 
Quebec, and also by Mr. L. O. Armstrong, of the C. P. 
Ry. Both gentlemen state that they have personal 
knowledge of the existence of wapiti at the present time in 
the neighborhood mentioned. Mr. Cormier says that 
George C. Rainboth, Provincial Land Surveyor, saw elk 
near Grand Lake Victoria in the winter of 1806. 

The elk seem to be confined closely to this particular 
locality. Men who are familiar with the country a few 
hundred miles away, say they have never seen nor heard 
of elk. Alfred Lanoie, who lias made nearly a dozen trips 
to Hudson’s Bay, and passed to east and west of the 
‘Pontiac country, says he knows nothing of elk. So does 
Beebe Tirette, of St. Raymond, and Mr. C. C. Farr, of 
Haileyburg, on Lake Temiscamingue. Willie Paulson, 
who hunts on the Montreal River and around Lake 

Temagoming, furnishes a piece of information, however, 


which seems to indicate that stray wapiti occasionally 
range several degrees to the west of the region which 
seems to be occupied by the main herd. He states that 
the wife of Malcolm McLain, a former Hudson Bay Com- 
pany factor, saw an-elk on Lake. Animanipissing re- 
cently. Mrs. McLain has seen caribou and moose and 
deer all her life, but she had never before seen:an elk. She 
described the animal.as being large as a moose, and of a 
yellowish patchy color. It was a bull, and had horns simi- 
lar to a deer’s, except that’they were much ‘larger, and 
bent backward instead of forward. The animal was walk- 
ing when seen. 

Eight years ago Paulson himself killed an odd animal 
which would have furnished material for a pseudo elk 
story to a man inclined to prevaricate. He says, however, 
that it was nothing but a moose with an unusual horn 
development. Its color was black, and: it had all the moose 
characteristics, except as regards its antlers. Paulson de- 
scribed the horns as branching like those of a caribou. 
There were’ six or seven prongs on each side, which were 
a foot or more in length, and no wider than the parts of 
a caribou’s antlers. It was a very old animal, Paulson 
said, and was killed near where the Montreal River 
empties into Lake Temiscamingue. The horns were sold 
to the Hudson Bay Company. 





The testimony which we have thus recorded, which 
appears to establish the existence of the wapiti. or round 
horned elk far to the east of any region which it was 
thought now to occupy, is of very great interest, for it 
offers to big game hunters a new; and not very inacces- 
sible, locality where elk may be killed. Yet the news is 
far more interesting to the naturalist than it’is to the 
hunter; for in this herd of elk—which cannot be large— 
may be found the only survivors of a form which once 
roamed over the forests and yalleys of the eastern States 
from Georgia on the south far into Canada on the north. 

Whether this eastern-elk was actually different from 
the Rocky Mountain form may well enough be doubted, 
and we can have no positive knowledge about this until 
specimens of the two are compared. Yet, as the elk in 
question are found about in the longitude of Buffalo, N. 
Y., or not more than two degrees west of Washington, it 
may be regarded as quite certain that they represent the 
eastern form, and are not more different from it, than are 
the Virginia deer which inhabit the same region different 
from those ranging in Maine or the Adirondacks. 

It appears that, although no one else seems to have 
known of the existence of this eastern herd of elk, the 
Indians and the few Hudson’s Bay men who occupy the 
limited area of its range, have always known that the elk 
were there, and a few hides have been exported by the 
Hudson’s:Bay Company each year. It may be imagined, 
however, that the number of the animals found here is not 
large, and now their existence has become generally 
known they will in all likelihood soon be exterminated 
unless active measures are taken for their protection 
against visiting sportsmen and Indians alike. It is 
earnestly to be desired, therefore, that the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Government should absolutely prohibit for*a con- 
siderable period the killing of any of this remnant of the 
eastern elk, and in this connection the recommendations 
made some years ago by Count Henri de Puyjalon deserve 
careful consideration. 

To set aside as a great game reserve, where no hunt- 
ing should be done, the whole territory between the Otta- 
wa and Temiscamingue to the west, Lakes Quinze, White 
and Expanse to the north, the Ottawa River to the south 
and a line starting from the mouth of the Ouanaouais 
passing Lakes Antiquas, Grand Lake, and following the 
Du Moine River to the Ottawa to the east, would fairly 
place Quebec in the forefront of the Provinces so far as 
big game protection is concerned. A definite area, which 
is reserved can be effectively policed and protected. The 
overflow from the protected country would give wonder- 
fully good hunting in the whole region adjacent to the 
reservation. In practice the restrictions on hunting would 
not be felt, while the advantages from having such a pro- 
tected stock of game as would soon exist in the reserve 

would attract sportsmen from far and from near. Such 
action is perhaps too radical to be hoped for at present, 
but some such radical action must be taken before long. 

The far-sighted policy of the Provincial Government of 
Ontario in setting aside as a game and fish reservation and 
a public pleasure resort for its people the noble Algonquin 


- 


Park south of the Ottawa River, might wisely be imitated 
by the Province of Quebec in establishing for its people 
within the boundaries suggested, and so adjacent. to the 
Algonquin Park, a pleasure resort not less beautiful, more 
extensive and more valuable. 








THE NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU. 


THE people of Newfoundland appear to be pursuing a 
line of conduct with respect to their supply of big game 
precisely like that followed by residents of the United 
States, and destined, if uninterrupted, to result in a like 
ruin of native resources. The stories of vast slaughter of 
caribou, such as is given in our columns to-day, show that 
in Newfoundland a present plenty is blindly accepted as a 
permanent abundance; and while restrictions are placed 
upon visiting sportsmen, the native market-hunter is given 
full license'to slaughter by the ton. There is no perceptible 
diminution of the supply, we are told. That is the old, 
old story. There is always a period, as there was in the 
United States, when unrestrained killing of game caused 
no visible difference in the supply. But the disastrous 
rule in nine cases out of ten is that when the evil results 
of unbridled pursuit begin to make themselves manifest, it 
is then too late to stay the game decrease. 

The local game protective association has undertaken 
to provide, by legislative intervention, for restricting the 
killing of caribou, This is a public concern of importance 
in which they should have the hearty support of their fel- 
low citizens. Properly cared for, the Newfoundland cari- 
bou may be preserved as a permanent resource of the is- 
land, and a way should be found to do this without inter- 
fering in any respect with the real interests of any one 
concerned. 

The improved means of communication between New- 
foundland and the United States, the better provision like- 
ly to be made for the entertainment of visitors to the is- 
land, the narrowing of other available game fields, and the 
growing fame of the big heads to be won on the deer bar- 
rens—al] these influences are tending to promote the com- 
ing of sportsmen-tourists in increasing hosts. The license 
fee imposed is so large that the revenue to the public 
treasury, already worthy of consideration, will in the 
future mean much more. But American sportsmen will 
resort to Newfoundland for caribou only so long as there 
shall be caribou there to reward them for the money and 
time expended. The authorities of the colony may not ex- 
pect to derive a revenue from this source after once the 
report goes out that their hunting resources have been 
depreciated. Action looking toward better protection of 
the game should be taken at once. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


The spirit of organization among hunting guides is 
spreading. We report to-day a new association just 
formed by the guides of the Jackson Hole district in the 
Rocky Mountains. An organization of this character is 
capable of accomplishing a vast deal both for the guides 
and their employers, if it shall be conducted simply and 
honestly with a purpose to promote fair dealing between 
the two classes. Big game hunters will heartily wish the 
new movement a full measure of success. 





In the rush of the closing days of the fifty-fifth Con- 
gress, the Laeéy-Hoar bird bill failed of enactment, which 
means that it is dead altogether, and if the matter is ever 
taken up at Washington again it must be from the be- 
ginning. As both Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, and 
Representative Lacey, of Iowa, will be in the next 
Congress, we may reasonably anticipate that they will re- 
new their activity in this direction. 





Further distressing reports of the effects of the great 
storm upon the game come to us from the South. In sonie 
sections the supply is apparently wiped ott so completely 
that years will be required to restore it. One condition 
which added to the destructiveness of the storm was that 
it advanced from the south to the north, and thus there 
was for the birds no retreat before it. 





The Maryland Game Protective Association, which is 
among the most businesslike and efficient of the protective 
organizations of the day, has been forehanded and ener- 
getic in providing food for the quail in the several counties 
of the State. Grain has been supplied, and in some in- 
atances where conditions favored such enterprise, shelters 
have been established. 
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The Sportsman Fours. 
Gens des. Bois.—ll. . 


Guy Ferguson. 

TxHoucH of Scotch ancestry, Guy Ferguson has few of 
the traits that characterize-the old,Covenanter stock. . He 
works when he has to, and has no more love for wrest- 
ling with knotty problems than with knotty logs. Such 
jobs he leaves for others, provided he cannot, by the ex- 
ercise of his ingenuity, devise some easy way for cir- 
cumventing the difficulty. His fertility of resource at 
such times stamps him more certainly, perhaps, than 
anything else as a true Yankee. In physique Guy is of 
the greyhound type. 

He is a wiry man, above the average height, with sandy 
mustache and hair, thin features, quizzical eyes that are 
equally good at pointing a joke or sighting a rifle, and a 
face that as a whole has a singularly expressive power for 
understanding other men. Some men accumulate flesh 
by eating; but with Guy every pound of food taken into 
his system: and every plug of tobacco consumed goes to 
make nerve and sinew. 

In off-hand shooting, Guy’s hand trembles notice- 
ably, but the organizer of a chicken shoot who. knows 
him derives little comfort from the. fact, for he is well 
aware that it is only a question of how many chickens 
he can afford to sacrifice to that unerring aim before he 
may with decency bar the unprofitable contestant. 

Guy is a quick, shifty farm laborer, but he. is chiefly 
known for his ability as a coon hunter, “ginshang” rustler, 
fisherman and locator of wild honey. In these respects 
he has few equals and no superiors, and taken all in all 
he is the representative woodsman of the hilly Lake 
Champlain country bordering on the Boquet Valley. 


Bee Hunting. 


“IT was up on Split Rock Mountain last Sunday, and 
I got a line on some bees; but I didn’t quite locate the 
honey,” said Guy one day in September, while he was 
working for me at the- Heathcote farm. It was just 
after dinner, and as Guy was fully aware, there happened 
to be no specially pressing work to be done that after- 
noon. He was also aware that on a farm no great waste 
of brain tissue is required to find an odd job to fill in 
the time; so he advanced an additional proposition. 

“Tt’s right up at the head of that clearing back of 
Baldwin’s, and when I was up there Sunday I saw a big 
flock of pa’tridge in the young hardhacks; must have 
been ten or a dozen.” 

Guy knew his ground. The mention of bees had only 
recalled to my mind the fact that the strawberry bed 
needed hoeing; but when he spoke of partridge— 

“Guy.” I said, “this is no afternoon for work; we will 
go up there and be back in time for the chores.” 

The season had only been open a few days, and as I 
was likely to. get sitting shots at the partridge, I took 
along a .22cdl. Marlin. Just before we reached Albert 
Baldwin’s a gray squirrel dropped out of a little butter- 
nut tree by the roadside and ran along the stone wall to- 
ward a larger tree near by. J raised the rifle, but at 
Guy’s suggestion lowered it again. 


Guy’s Soft Streak. 


“IT wouldn’t shoot,” he said, “that’s one of Baldwin’s 
pets. The old man feeds ’em corn in winter and likes to 
see them ’round.” 

“There’s a soft streak in you, Guy,” I remarked. “TI 
don’t believe you like to see other people kill game.” 

“Perhaps so,” was the reply. 

“You need to be excited even to like it yourself,” I 
continued. “If a coon gets clawing your old dog or a 
partridge fools you half a dozen times, then you get 
worked up to enjoy hunting. By the way, Guy, what 
ever became of Topaz?” 

“Oh, I didn’t want to kill the old cat. 
peared.” 

“Yes, and he’s come to life again, after six months, to 
steal more chickens. Perhaps you don’t know it, but last 
night he was up at the cow barn waiting for his drink 
of milk, as usual.” 

Guy looked over toward the mountain and made no 
answer. 

“Confound you! Guy!” said I; “when you're told to 
kill a cat why don’t you kill it? You don’t know what a 
shock it gave me to see that beast come walking into 
the barn. I naturally thought it was the ghost of its twin 
brother, Garnet, that I shot the other day with a chicken 
in its mouth.” 

Guy grinned. “I just naturally liked Topaz,” he said. 

. “He was one of the best barn cats I ever saw before he 
took to reaching through the wires of the brooder and 
hooking out chickens on his claws. ~ Ever see him kill a 
rat? ’Tain’t safe to hold them, first time they’re caught, 
you know. Old Topaz ’d give ’em a fling in the air, and 
when Mister Rat come down he nailed him like a flash, 
and you'd lose no more grain through that-leak in the 


box.” 
The Old Clearing. 


Crossing a meadow that became poorer and almost 
gave out before reaching the line of forest trees, we 
climbed a fence, and passing through a sugar maple 
bush, came to a decaying orchard. The trees were 
sprawling and_rotten-hearted, and the apples pithy and 
about as satisfying to chew upon as imitation griddle 
cakes made of colored flannel. At the further end of 
the orchard were the ruins of a house, contained within 
the cellar walls, and near by Guy picked up the sole: of 
a baby’s shoe. 

“There was a woman here once, and a baby,” he re- 
marked. “They liked it better than the county-house, 
though in winter time they saw no more people than 
a bear sees in his den. Might just about as well haye 
been dead. it seems‘to me.” 

A tiny brook came down back of the house, and fol- 
jowing this, we made our way up the narrow clearing 
through scattered hickory trees, or walnuts, as they 
are. called locally, and eventually reached its limit 
neatly at the summit of the mountain. 





He just disap- 


Setting Up for Bees. 
Guy put his hand under a clump of junipers and 


‘brotight out two smoky brown honeycombs, which he 


set up 6n broken mullen stalks on a little knoll. “Bees 
were flitting hither and thither, and soon several had 
settled on the combs. From another clump of junipers 
Guy produced his box, and slipping it up beside the 
feeding bees, snapped the lid down and had one a 
prisoner. The box was divided into two compartments, 
connected by a sliding door. Light was admitted to 
the rear one-of these through a glass: window, and when 
Guy-had seen the bee enter it he pulled the door shut 
and had him where he could again use the first com- 
partment to trap other bees. 

When he had caught four or five for use further along - 
the line, we crouched close to the ground to watch 
the flight of the bees on leaving the honey. Guy was 
not quite sure of the direction in which they flew, and 
he wanted to be positive before setting up again. 

A bee rose lazily from the comb and hung an instant 
above it, as if suspended by an invisible thread. The 
next it had vanished as lightning vanishes from the sky, 
leaving an impression of form on the retina, but to 
the uninitiated eye no clue as to its course. 

“See that big maple over there?” said Guy; “didn’t 
the bee go just a shade to the left of it?” 

“It would be too great a tax upon the imagination to 
give an opinion just now,” I replied. “I feel as if I 
had just waked up, and my eyes aren’t sufficiently wide 
open yet.” : 

After watching several bees pitch off into vacancy, I 
rather imagined Guy was right. If they did not. go to 
the left of the big maple, I certainly did not see them 
go elsewhere. We moved ahead into the woods fifty rods 
or so, and then I helped Guy break down some young 
pines, so that he could see over the tops, and watched 
him release single bees, permitting them first to fill 
up on honey before taking flight, so that they would 
go straight to their storehouse to unload. <A few trials 
sufficed to show that we were on the right line, and 
Guy decided that the bee tree was within a very short 
distance of us down a ravine sloping toward Lake 
Champlain. 


A Brace of Grouse. 


I left Guy walking slowly along, peering into the tops 
of the trees to find the particular hollow trunk in which 
the bees had their honey, and after a little search suc- 
ceeded in locating the partridges in a tangle of brush 
and blackberry bushes. Some one had apparently been 
after them, for they flushed wild and made long flights 
before alighting. Presently, however, I saw one walk- 
ing on the ground at a distance, and followed it- along 
a hollow, where the rich black muck gave nourishment 
to thick-leaved, moisture-loving plants. The partridge 
voiced its nervousness from time to time by its whistling 
twitter, as it walked along in its jerky, hesitating way, 
something after the manner of an old muscle-bound 
rooster. It seemed at any moment to be on the point 
of taking flight, but it couldn’t quite make up its mind 
to the necessity for such vigorous action. When the 
opportunity offered, I aimed at the neck next the body. 
and the bird was mine. 

Walking back toward the hardhacks, I surprised a 
pair on the ground, and by an easy shot bagged a 
second grouse. 

The mate of this bird flew ‘into a thick, bushy tree 
at the sound of the shot, and I waited fully ten minutes 
without showing myself, thinking it would come into 
view. At the end of that time I heard Guy whistle, and 
advancing to pick up the dead bird flushed the one in the 
tree. 


Treeing a Coon on a Man’s Head. 


Guy had succeeded in locating the bee tree, but it was 
then too late in the day to think of cutting it down. 
I suggested returning after dark, but Guy said it was 
safer to cut a tree in daylight. “You can see what you 
are doing then,” he said. “It’s easy enough to stop up 
the hole and smoke out the bees, but at night, if the bees 
once settle on you they'll crawl down your neck and 
up your pants on the inside, and you’re much more 
likely to be stung. I’d rather cut half a dozen trees in 
daylight than one after dark. 

“Speaking about the dark,” continued Guy, “makes me 
think of coons. Parker Torrence wanted to come out 
with me one night to see what coon hunting was like. 
We knocked a coon out of a tree, and the first thing 
he knew the coon was rimning ‘round between his 
legs, dodging the dog. Parker naturally yelled and 
kicked, for he was between two fires, as you might say, 
with his legs as the battleground, and the coon and dog 
were both a-working’ their jaws like steel traps, and like 
as not’ the coon would mistake some of his tender parts 
for the dog, or the dog would take a-hold, thinking he 
had coon; and I don’t blame Parker for being a little 
excited—think I should have been so myself. 

“T got a club as soon as I could, and went for the 
coon, and between me an’ the dog it got a litte more’n 
it bargained for, and the first thing we knew it run 
right up Parker Torrence’s. back and set there on his 
head grinning like one of these here tooth powder ad- 
vertise ments. 

“Parker was afraid to grab the coon, for fear he’d get 
his hands bit, and he was afraid to fall over, for fear 
the dog and coon would have it out on his face; and 
he coyldn’t think much anyhow, for the way the old dog 
was a-clinibing over him, trying to reach the coon. After 
a while I got in a whack and did the William Tell act, 
but Parker he said he’d had enough of coon hunting. 

“He said it was worse than joining a lodge, and if 
any one had to. get clawed up next.time it wouldn’t be 
him. He guessed his curiosity was satisfied, and he'd” 
know enough to stay home evenings with the old « 
woman.” 


Sires Coots ts Ons Thess 


“How many coons did you ever get at one time, Guy?” 
I asked. 


“Seven,” said Guy. “And got ’em all in one tree. Me. 


and Ernie Mather were out back of young Charlie Staf- °° 
i by a twide'sIsdittertsing of a bee 


ford’s over by. South Mountain”—he indicated a twi 
y Sector by . 


“Hunter, my old dog, struck the trail where the coons 
had clim up on a fence and by the way he,told about it 
I knew there was more ’n one. Pretty soon we come to 

big basswood tree that must ‘a’ been -all of 3it. 

rough. I says to Ernie, ‘Bet you that’s the tree,’ but I 
knew well enough I didn’t want it to be. Hunter circled 
round two or three times, and each time he came right 
back. to the tree and stood upon his hind legs and smelt 
it. He made up his mind the coons was there all right, 
and there he hollered bloody murder. 

,“It was a terrible big tree. Well, I tell you, it was the 
biggest basswood in all them woods. Ernie says, ‘How 
in thunderation are we ever going to get up there?’ There 
wasn’t a limb for 4oft., and it did look to be a pretty 
tough proposition. 

“I remembered that Charlie Stafford had an awful long 
ladder’ down at his house, and so me and Ernie went 
down there, and we couldn’t wake Charlie up or any of 
the folks, but we happened to stumble on the ladder *long- 
side the woodshed, and carried it back with us. 

“Ernie he went up the ladder, and when he came to the 
top, he says, ‘Golly, Guy,’ he says, ‘it’s 1oft. from here to 
the first limb if it’s an inch. Is there any soft place down 
there to fal] on if I. miss connections ?’ 

“No,” says I, ‘nawthin’ but rocks. You've got to make 
that limb, my boy.’ 

“So Ernie clim the tree, and presently he called down, 
‘I see somethin’ looks like an old nest,’ and then, ‘No, 
’tisn’t, it’s acoon. Gosh, there’s two of them.’ Then he 
clim up a little further and he says, ‘Golly, Guy, I see an- 
other. Guy,’ says he, ‘the tree’s full of coons.’ 

“All right,’ says I, ‘send us down one for a sample.’ 


Sample Coons, 


“So Ernie he shot a coon with his twenty-two pistol, 
and the next one was so close he was touched some way 
and knocked off, and the two came down together. Hunt- 
er he went off for the nearest, which happened to be the 
wounded one, and the other started around the basswood. 

“Thinks I, mister, you got to do something quick, or 
that sample coon ’ll be a sample for somebody else, so I 
grabbed the one Hunter had by the tail and give it a sling 
neues the tree that settled it, and sent the dog for the 
other. 

“The coon lit out across a medder, and Hunter wa’n’t 
mor’n a foot and a half from her hind parts, but seemed 
as if he couldn’t make it an inch less. They went across 
the medder straight as a rocket, and into a piece of 
woods beyond, and Hunter still a foot and a half from 
her tail. 

“The coon went up a little pine tree, and Ernie he 
yelled to ask if I wanted him. I said I didn’t suppose he 
could get down out of his basswood, and he didn’t say 
nawthin’ for some time. By ’n’ by I yelled to ask if he 
was coming, and he didn’t answer. I was scairt, I can 
tell you, for I didn’t know but what he might ’a’ fallen 
out that cussed tree. So I took a piece of rope and tied 
Hunter to the pine so ’s to watch the coon, and I started 
back to see what had happened to Ernie. He’d been 
down in the thick woods and hadn’t heard me call, and 
about half-way back I met him. 

““Where you goin’,’ he says, and I says, ‘You’re trying 
to play smart, young feller, making me think you fell out 
of that tree.” He said he hadn’t heard me call, and we 
went»back to the pine. 


Hunter Gets Revenge. 


oe he clim the tree, and the first thing I knew he 
yelled: 

et ‘Look out; the coon’s jumped.’ Never knew ’em to 
jump ’thout they was knocked out before, but that coon 
done it sure enough, and down she came and started back 
for the basswood. 

“Hunter he put for her and she didn’t go a great ways 
before he caught her, or else she ketched him, one or the 
other. At any rate, when I got there she was a-sittin’ 
astride Hunter’s neck clasping him with her fore paws 
and chewin’ the top of his head zif it had been an ear of 
green corn. Well, sir, I kicked that coon off in short 
order, and Hunter he set to and finished her savage—had 
his mad up, and I don’t blame him either. 


More Coons. 


“Ernie come down, and we went back to the basswood, 
and to show you how big it was, he’d taken off his coat 
and wrapped it round the tree to keep»the-coons up; and 
the two arms just touched the two sides.of that ladder. 

“Well, Ernie clim the tree and shot a young one, and 
it squealed some when Hunter took a-hold. Ernie says, 
‘Hurry up, Guy,’ says he, ‘let me send down another. The 
old one ’s clim down, an’ ’s got her front feet on my 
arm, and she’s a-pokin’ her dirty old face into mine and 
snarlin’ and snappin’ so ’s I don’t like her actions!’ Guess 
he was thinking of the one that had Hunter by the head. 

“I grabbed the young one and slung it up against the 
tree. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘let her come.’ So Ernie shot that 
one. Let’s see, that’s four, ain’t it? Yes, four. We got 
threé more out’n that tree, that’s seven. I never had 
more fun in all my life. 

“There was two old shes, an old he, and four young 
ones. We skinned five of them in the woods and carried 
the other two home to eat. 

“Talk about your dainty dishes! Ain’t in it with a nice 
fat young coon, parboiled and baked. Me sand Ernie, we 
had ourn, and I want nawthing better, lemme tell you. 
No, sir; a nice young coon with all the fat cut off so ’s to 
take out the coon taste. ’s a dish for a king, that’s what I 


call it.” 
Sense of Direction aad Speed. 


Guy was striding. slows at a great rate, and his stories 
_ ‘whiled away time and we had almost reached the 

ouse. : a 

“Were you ever lost in the woods?” I asked. 

“Once. in a while. on a dark night I’ve been puzzled a 
little getting my bearings,” he replied. “Most generally 
I have an idea t which is the shortest way out.” . I 


recalled the stories I had heard of Guy’s marvelous power 
of. finding his way at night over the neighboring moun- 


sa Ss, and ; ios ; 
=S"] @on't wonder you like bee hunting, Guy. You are 
yourself in your sense of direction. 


of his head in its general direction t Wiityer scarier Bese omit at Yon Se ight box and turn it 
gets its name “Vecaute it’s south of North Mountain” and yound the way Darwin did with the bees le 
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g with, and carry you off into some 
les away, and the minute you were let. - 
ty eek On en nen a 
y grinned said, guess if anybody wan 
to lose me that bad wouldn’t have much trouble.” 
“In another respect,’ I added, “you are like a camel. 
Substitute a chew of tobacco for water and you’d make 
that fifty miles home without refreshment as easily as 
the ship of the desert crosses Sahara’s sands. No camel 
could keep up with you though.” I had reached the 
house, and hot and panting, sank to a seat on the porch. 
“Some swifter animal, the race horse, the—” But I swal- 
lowed the rest of my sentence, for Guy had disappeared 
around the corner of the house on his way to the barn. 


The Passing of the Seasons. ~~ 

Gu S$ a great amount of enjoyment from such little 
woods ad when work is slack. There is something 
worth going after the year round. In winter there is ice 
fishing on river and lake, fox hunting on the moun- 
tain, and rabbit shooting in the swamps ahead of Larry. 
In summer there is the annual blueberrying trip to Poke- 
o’-Moonshine Mountain, with the incidental fishing 
in Trout Pond and nearer home, Sunday afternoon ex- 
cursions for blackberries and ros’berries. 

In far-off China the slant-eyed celestial is waiting with 
thard-earned cash to pay for the ginseng which Guy 

thers in shady nooks on the northern hillsides, and 
riends at home petition him for bits of the root to carry 
in their pockets and nibble on as a cure for heartburn. 

There are black bass to be yanked with the long cane 
pole from the crystal waters of the Boquet from Little 
Falls above to the dam below, and perch and pickerel 
and wall-eyed pike in Lake Chaniplain. : 

Then, as the-season advances, Guy watches with a 
proprietary interest the wild bees gathering honey, which 
he confidently counts on for his own when the store has 
reached goodly proportions, and he travels cross lots to 
isolated cornfields to note the chankings from green ears 
which distinguish coon’s work from the crow’s. He notes 
where the gray squirrels have been chipping, and investi- 
gates again the various swales which in raspberrying 
time he learned were inhabited by partridge families, to 
see how the young birds have come on. The first crisp 
winds of autumn are the signal for gathering in the 
harvest—coons and honey and wild game. Perhaps when 
snow flies Guy takes a trip after deer and collects from the 
bog at the head of some forgotten little pond half a bushel 
of cranberries for Christmas in a birch bark basket made 
on the spur of the moment; or perhaps he varies his 
nightly coon hunts with a little trapping for mink and 
muskrat. ’ 

Time never hangs heavy-on-this-woods lover, and his 
pleasures are of a kind that do not bring regret. Guy 
has not succeeded in accumulating much of this world’s 
goods, but he has a capital of pleasant memories to draw 
upon that few men can equal. His father lived to a ripe 
old age and hunted bees up to the year of his death, and 
Guy no doubt will do the same. J. B. BurnHam. 


Uncle Oliver and the Moose. 


An Adirondack Story. 


Tue huge antlers of a moose hanging over the en- 
trance to the State Museum of Natural History at 
Albany have attracted the attention of visitors for many 
years, and sportsmen have often expressed a desire to 
know the story of the hunt that resulted in this splendid 
trophy. The actors in this terrible struggle through the 
deep snows of the North Woods in the early ’40s_ have 
all disappeared, but during my boyhood at the old Vine- 
yard Farm, in Ticonderoga, we children used to gather 
about our father in front of the blazing logs and tease 
him to relate for the hundredth time the story of Uncle 
Oliver and the moose. s 

“Your uncle, Oliver Judd,” he would say, “was one 
of the most clever men I ever knew. He was the in- 
ventor of various useful agricultural implements, the pro- 
prietor of a small store at Little Falls, New York, where 
he used to petifog some in the justice’s court, and was 
always in demand by the Whigs as a public speaker 
during political campaigns. Although he had never re- 
ceived a regular legal training, the cross-examinations 
were a terror to uncertain witnesses, and I recall how he 
once broke up a farmer in a little chain-stealing case 
that I had up in Crown Point along in 1854. I was 
practicing law in Ticonderoga then, and as Judd was 
visiting me at the time, I took him along just for the 
fun of the thing. : 

“The winter of 1845 was a cold one, and the light 
snow lay 4ft. deep in the woods out in Herkimer county. 
The roads were drifted full, and it took the united 
efforts of the neighbors with plows and shovels to keep 
them even in a passable condition. Uncle Oliver had 
a large family of boys and girls, and as the village school- 
maker, I boarded with my sister Hannah, his wife. One 
morning Aunt Hannah said: ‘Oliver, there isn’t a bit 
of fresh meat or chicken to be had in the village for love 
or money. Don’t you suppose you could kill a deer 
or something to-day?’ I could see from the twinkle in 

your uncle’s eye that he was more than pleased to get 
an excuse for a hunting trip, and in a short time his team 
was hitched up and a couple of trusted companions carry- 
ing long muzzle-loading rifles appeared on the scene to 
join him. I handed Oliver his famous old; deer gun, 
lifted in the little spotted. hound, Music, ang, the trio 
were off in a jiffy, amid the, jingling of sleigh+bells and 
the farewells of the family and the hunters’ many friends. 

“I wish I could tell the story as your uncle, related 
it upon his return a week later with a big sleigh box full 
of fine moose meat and those lordly antlers hanging over 
the walla. PUES ear Gove all day up-toward. the 
hunti ounds near. aters of Socanilage 

River. The country: was wild and- uncultivated at 
early day, and their progress. through the rude un- 
‘broken lumber paths.was quite slow and.tiresome. At 

i he Sas A genous ne cobia. and. stables, the 

horses in an old shed. ‘Early. the next.morning, after 
to use Uncle Oliver’s own words, ‘we 
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the swampy land. I took Music along more for com- 

ny than anything else. After getting over the ice. 

worked around a while and finally found the fresh track 
of a bull moose. He had been cropping some twigs for 
his breakfast, and must have seen me as I approached, 
for I could see from the signs that his departure had 
been sudden. He plowed a regular furrow through the 
soft snow, which yielded considerably to my snowshoes. 
Strange to say, the trail led over the hill and then worked 
over toward the place where the boys were still-hunting. 
From the size of the hoof-prints, the marks of the 
antlers on the snow and the height of the saplings that 
had been trimmed I knew that if I ever gotihim I 
should be the boss moose hunter of Herkimer county, and 
I really hoped that. my friends would not get a shot at 
him. They did not see the big fellow at all, but found 
his trail. Night was now coming on, and we decided 
to try the shanty again. 


“In the morning the boys drew cuts, and Bill North 
was the lucky man. The other hunter didn’t feel bad, 
because he had shot a nice fat buck early in the morn- 
ing, and he hoped to have some sport around the clear- 
ing at odd spells between looking after my team and 
keeping a fire in the shanty. Bill and I knew that we 
were in for a long tramp, for when a moose once gets 
scared in these woods by a man and dog, he keeps 
going straight toward Canada for days and days, and 
we were afraid that this would be the case with our 
animal. We cooked up a lot of nice venison steaks, and 
each carried a large bag of quitcheraw, the Indian name 
for a mixture of maple sugar and popcorn pounded 
fine. Then we carried a pair of heavy blankets and I had 
my small saw and tomahawk. It was growing a little 
warmer afid a slight rain had made a thin crust that 
would just bear Music, who naturally now felt very 
happy. All that day we tramped over hill and through 
hollow, but got no sight of our moose. We saw several 
deer, and once a black bear looked down on us from a 
ledge, but we pressed on in silence, until it was too 
dark to see. That night we hollowed a place in the 
snow at the foot of a large spruce by a rock and built 
a roaring fire, which we ’tended by turns all the long 
night through. The wolves howled some, and we oc- 
casionally heard the scream of a painter, but, protected 
by the fire and our good rifles, we felt no fear. Music 
whimpered occasionally when the concert got rather 
loud outside. 


“*The second day was much like the first, and along 
about noon Bill gave it up and started back, much 
against my will. He said he wasn’t “goin’ tew foller no 
moose tew Canady fur ennybody.” He urged me to 
go back with him, but he might as well have talked to the 
wind. I was bound to catch a sight of that moose, and 
somehow I always felt that I should get him. That night 
I camped as before, but had only one blanket over me 
instead. of two. However, I had to keep waking up 
to fix the fire, and the cold rather helped me in this 
respect. I missed my coffee those cold mornings, but 
there was a little flask in my. pocket that helped things 
out somewhat. The worst of it was that the meat had 
given out, and a fellow can’t tramp on quitcheraw for 
many days together. Along about 1: o’clock I found 
where the moose had made his bed, and a few broken 
twigs showed that he had snatched a hasty breakfast. 
As good luck would have it, I had his “wind” all day, 
and by nightfall I felt that he.must be within a mile or 
so. There was plenty of small game fairly asking to be 
shot, but the sound of a rifle would have made the old 
fellow leave in,a hurry, so I had to starve myseif again. 
Things were getting pretty bad for the dog, and he had 
only a small bone for his supper. At daybreak I was tp 
and ready because I knew that it was to-day or never 
with me. The heavy outercoat and blanket were hung up, 
and dressed merely in a deerskin shooting jacket, breeches 
and moccasins, I put off after his highness once more. 
As the trail made a sudden turn, I saw where the moose 
had slept the night before. .It wasn’t 200yds. from my 
camping place, but he was up_and off before me, although 
his bed was still quite warm. I believed the old fellow 
was getting suspicious that he was followed, and that 
he would soon double on his trail to watch his back 
track, as these cunning animals often do when pur- 
sued. I therefore made a circuit to the left of what I 
judged would be his course for the next few miles. My 
plan worked to a T, for at about 9 o’clock I caught a 
glimpse of an enormous moose standing in some low 
bushes, and looking backward very intently. Somehow 
in trying to get a shot I snapped a twig, and my beauty 
was off in a twinkling. Music knew: his business, and 
soon had the’ beast at bay. I took deliberate aim, but 
only wounded the big bull, who rushed straight for me. 
I had barely time to throw off my snowshoes and jump 
to the base of a huge hemlock, where there was but little 
snow, when the infuriated monster was upon me. I 
could see his wicked green eyes, and mane all on end, as 
he made his charge, and his hot breath fanned my face 
as I dashed behind the friendly tree. His great height 
and spreading antlers made it hard for him to get at 
me close to the trunk, and yet a single misstep on my 
part would have been fatal. Somehow I managed to get 
that powder horn open and rammed a big bullet home 
before he made his second rush. Music kept biting at his 
heels, and his attention to the dog probably saved my life, 
for I never could have loaded but for that. As the moose 
backed for the charge I let him have it right behind the 
point ‘of the shoulder. It seemed as though he jumped 
1oft. in the air, and then came down with a crash almost 
at my feet... I broke for another tree and got ready for 
him again,: but it was no use. He was stone dead with 
a bullet renee Se heart. But where was Music. He 
couldn’t have been tossed into a tree fork, as sometimes 
“happens. It was a puzzle at first, but pretty soon a whine 
was heard, and the old dog emerged from beneath the 
monster’s carcass, digging his way out through the snow. 
The moose in his death.throes, bad fallen on the hound, 
and the. soft Snow had saved Music’s life for more moose 
hunts with his beloved. master. ;. 

“Tn less time than it takes to: relate it, a fire-was 
built, some tender moose steak was hissing from the 
spits, and Music and I, dog and man, gave thanks like 
true and 8 hunting on ons..- a ae small 
chore to skin my game an up splendid quar- 
ters out of the ‘way of wolves and beara, bet the job was 
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finally accomplished, and I took a cross-country course to 
the shanty, where I found anxious companions late the 
next day. They were of course rejoiced at my success, and 
soon had the meat into camp.’ 

“They did a little more hunting around the pond,” 
continued my father, “and finally arrived home in tri- 
umph; and your Aunt Hannah gave the sportsfnen one 
of her famous game dinners. Among the guests was a 
politician from Albany, and Uncle Oliver humored his 
request for those horns to adorn the Museum at the 
Capital, where they are to this day.” 

Thus ended the story to us youngsters. My father, 
now seventy-eight years of age, but as active as many a 
much younger man, still resides at the old homestead in 
Ticonderoga. He is not a sportsman and rarely fires a 
gun. There is no hunting stock that I am aware of on 
either side of the house, but I believe that the emotions 
aroused in childhood by this often-repeated tale, which is 
now rescued from oblivion, had much to do with the 
writer’s love for the forest and ctream. Peter FLrrr. 

New York. 


Just About a Boy.—XVII. 


“So that’s Inyun Kara, is it? Well, that looks like a 
sure nuff mount’in aw right—on’y it don’t seems ’ough it 
wuz very big, that is, not fer a mount’in,” said the boy 
as he stood squinting through the purple twilight at the 
great bulk of Inyan Kara Mountain. 

Our camp-fire glimmered with a daylight glare and a - 
thread.of blue smoke twisted lazily up toward the crimson 
and gold clouds, floating so high above us. The canvas 
tilt of the wagon was tinted with a warm, reflected light 
and the horses were munching the grass, which grew all 
over the flat valley of the boisterous stream. 

The boy, arms akimbo and hat thrown back, stood feast- 
ing his eyes on the first real mountain sunset that he had 
ever seen. 

“Say, gee! Looks most like you could hit that ole pine 
up ’n top that cliff with a rifle ball, don’t it?” 

I smiled as I thought of the distance and answered: 
“If you could shoot three times as far as you can and 
shoot straight enough, perhaps you could hit that tree— 
it is about nine miles up to where it stands, you see, and 
the very best you could do would be to throw a bullet a 
couple or three miles.” 

“Course I’ve read about how this here mount’in air’s 
mighty deceivin’, but I didn’t have any idee it was that 
bad. Why, a feller c’n see ever limb ’n ever’thing up 
there—it don’t seem ’s ’ough it was possible it’s eight er 
nine mile up there.” 

“Well, you can see for yourself. to-morrow just how 
far it is, for I’ve an idea we will camp up about the mouth 
of the cafion for a few days and run around afoot. There 
is a good spring up there, but it only flows a little way and 
sinks into the ground, the same as all the springs in this 
part of the world do. Wood is plenty, and there is 2 
nice little glade there with plenty of grass for the horses, 
so we can stay as long as we want to. 

“The reason I wanted to camp down here to-night was 
to give you a chance to see the big hill at a distanee, and 
get the general lay of the land, for when you get up 
there you will find the whole landscape looking very 
different from what it does now. There are certain big 
cafions and cliffs which you can get located from here so 
you will have landmarks to go by, for you can lose your- 
self very easily up in the rough country,.and find that 
camp isn’t where you thought it was—everything looks 
so much like everything else, you know.” 

“Uh huh, I see. Feller sort 0’ wants to figger the main 
points out sost he c’n tsavel ’thout payin’ much ’tention 
to th’ rest o’ th’ country, ’s that it?” 

“You have the idea exactly.” 

The boy studied the rugged features of the silent old 
mountain until it lost detail and loomed up as a huge 
blue-black silhouette against the pink glow of the chang- 
ing sky, and I suppose he thought the same thoughts that 
all outdoor people think when they look on the gigantic 
works of Dame Nature, and find how small men are, com- 
pared to them. 

When the horses were brought in and the night grew 
old, we rolled up in our blankets there under the scintil- 
lating stars, and the boy had a lot of questions to ask, as 
usual, before we fell asleep. 

“Gee,” he said, “don’t it seem still up here ’n ‘this coun- 
try? Nothin’ on’y juss that tinkly noise o’ water scootin’ 
"long down there over th’ stones ’n th’ creek—’n’ th’ 
horses juss chompin’ ’n’ munchin’ th’ grass like it was 
sponge cake er somp’n’ good like that. 

“Hear that coyote howl juss then? Seems ’s ’ough 
he was forty mile fr’m here, don’t it? That kind o’ a 
soft noise like it comes a nawful long ways, on’y it’s juss 
’s plain ’s ’ough it was clost by, hain’t it? Whut’s er 
reason o’ that?” 

“Well, I suppose its the clearness of the air that makes 
it such a good conductor of sound. I have heard men 
talking in just ordinary tones out here when I could 
hardly see them. Of course I couldn’t hear what they 
said, but I knew it was men talking. It was plain enough 
‘for that. I have heard grouse and other birds calling 
early in the morning, and they seemed to be right up 
close too, when in reality they were a long distance 
away. 

“This sound business out here is like the distance—you 
are apt to have a chance to guess again before you get it 
just right. I remember once I heard a big landslide come 
down the side of a mountain in the night—” 

“Whoa! whoa! Bill! Steady there, whoa, boy!” 

“Here kid, you keep down. Don’t jump up and show 
yourself that way. Keep down in the sage until we know 
bi. Si up—may be Indians. : 





Got your guns?’ 
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“ low then and creep after me.” . 

The horses were alarmed and snorting, and something 
was wrong in camp. 

Silently we crept through the grass and sagebrush 
clumps of the creek bottom, keeping clos; to the ground, 
thus being pretty sure of concealment, and at the same 
time having the advantage over any man or animal that 
might be standing up, because they would be more or less’ 
against the light of the sky. és : 

Suddeny I spied five gray forms hardly distinguishable 
from the surrounding sh, in. the half-gloam. of. the 
night. . ” % — % . $ ashi 
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“S-s-sh! There they are! Loafer wolves—five of them. 


You take the one on the left and I’ll take the right-hand . 


side. Count three and give it to them,” I whispered. 

“One, two—crash!” BLS 

The rifles cracked with a sharp, spiteful sound, and a 
moment later the whole valley resounded with a can- 
nonading, of echoes mixed with snarling growls of pain 
and the snorting ofthe horses—pandemonium seemed 
to have broken loose in the quiet valley. ; 

“Get the lantern—I’ll attend to the horses,” 1 said, as 
I groped my uncertain way toward the animals, being 
still half blinded by the flash of the rifles across the dark- 
ness. 

In a few moments the boy came running back with the 
light and the trembling horsés soon became quiet again 
and turned to their feeding as we went out to see what 
damage we had inflicted on the wolf pack. , 

First a still, shaggy form came into view, looking 
strangely white in the lantern light, but done for, as a 
: big, dark patch on the shoulder indicated. 

A little to the right was another, sitting up on -his 
haunches with forefeet braced wide.apart and bloody 
froth dripping from his fanged jowles. 

If ever an animal looked the demon, it was that wolf 
there in the lamplight. His eyes blazed green and his 
ears were flat against his head, while the curved lips were 
raised in an‘angry snarl above the red jaw and its shining 
white row of pointed teeth. Bloody froth came from his 
throat, and the choking gurgle of a lung-shot beast was 
his defy to us as he half stood there, unable to fight back, 
‘but with the mental inclination to do so very much in evi- 
dence. Only a moment the savage picture lasted; then 
the muscular front legs trembled, his great head sank 
down, and he settled to the earth; a few rasping gurgles 
and a few twitches of the great muscles, and he was dead. 

“Gee! here’s another one!” shouted the boy, as he 
heard a little noise in the sage. 

We ran toward this third one, crouching as well as he 
was able among the sage. 

“He’s back-shot,” said the boy, looking down at the 
beast. 

This one showed none of-the anger or fight that 
marked the one just dead, but seemed rather to want to 
slink away and avoid us, being shot in such a way that his 
whole hinder parts were paralyzed. 

The boy pulled his six-shooter, and advancing to 
within a couple of paces, shot the wolf behind the foreleg 
and finished his miseries. Then, gathering our trophies, 
we returned to camp, trailing them along behind us. 

“Funny how that third one got it,” said the boy, “I 
didn’t see him. Did you?” 

“No, I didn’t, either. He must have beerma little fur- 
ther back and in the shadow, and lined up with one of 
the others, I guess.” 

“Are they dangerous?” asked the boy. 

“Well, no, not very, generally. Of course, if you hap- 
pen to be caught out in a deep snow by a hungry bunch 
of them they would probably make pretty short work of 
you, They do not run in packs much, though, and are 
much more apt to be alone or in pairs than in any other 
way. I don’t quite understand why they should be to- 
gether here at this time of the year, unless there is a 
carcass somewhere near. They killa great deal-of stock 
and sorne game and feed on any carcass that they find. 

“They are what the old hunters call the buffalo wolf, 
because they hung along the flanks of the buffalo herd, 
waiting to pull down the calves or the old creatures. The 
cow men call them loafer wolves, for some unknown rea- 
son, and the ‘wolfers’ who roam all over this plains 
country call them loafers, to distinguish them from coy- 
otes and timber wolves.” 

“Now let’s turn in, and we cam take the pelts off in 
the morning.” Ex Comancno 


Winter in the Rockies. 


I am just back from a month’s trip on ski through the 
Big Gros Ventre and Jackson’s Hole countries. Three of 
us, Will Hill, Ed. Hill and myself, with eleven dogs, 
started just before Christmas; the trip was partly to 
hunt cougars, partly to see how the elk were getting along, 
and also to have a good time. Going over the divide 
between Green River and Gros Ventre we only found 
about 1ft, of snow, and kicked ourselves because we had 
not come on horseback. On top it began to snow hard, 
the wind coming right in our faces. Here Frank Nich- 
ols, of Jackson’s Hole, who was with us, broke a snow- 
shoe, which is always a good thing to do. But he patched 
it up and we kept on. On the Gros Ventre side there 
was only about 6in. of snow, and, as what of the surface 
did not have rocks sticking up was all pawed up by the 
elk, the snowshoeing was not first class. So we got to 
Lloyd & Robinson’s ranch that night plenty tired. Did 
not see any elk that day, as the snow was not deep 
enough to keep them out of the timber during the day. 

The next day we went down to Fred Koener’s trap- 
ping cabin on Crystal Creek, and on the way saw sev- 
eral hundred, maybe a thousand elk along the Gros 
Ventre. Fred was not at home, so we ate up all of his 
grub.that we could, and the next morning pulled out 
down the Gros Ventre. Soon we began to hit cougar 
tracks, and about 10 o’clock, a track heading the same 
way we were was too much of atemptaion, and we turned 
the hounds loose. We didn’t have a gun in the outfit, 
calculating to knock the cougar out of his tree with 
rocks and let the dogs finish it. 

To make a long story short, about 2 o’clock the dogs 
had the cougar bayed on a ledge of rocks about six 
miles below where we turned loose. The dogs could not 
get at him, and in going around the ledge to find a way 
to get up, picked up the fresh trail of another, cougar 
and went after that one down the creek. The first cou- 
gar went away close to Will Hill, who was on ‘top of the 
ledge, but as he had no gun the big cat got away safely. 

So we lit out after the dogs, and just at sunset came 
to where they had the second cougar up a tree in the 
cliffs on the north side of the Gros Ventre, just ‘above 
the Devil's Elbow. We had lots of fun with that cou- 
gar. Lloyd; who was with us, belted Felis concolor with 
big rocks Qi] he*jumped, but the ground was so rough 
that the dogs,.tould not catch him. Hector, the hali- 
bred staghound, got his favorite quartering dash and 
tail hold, but-went headlong into a.tree before he could 
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throw the cougar. We repeated the rock-throwing act 
twice, when the cougar got in a big spruce, andthe more 
rocks we threw the higher he went. By this time it was 
dark; so Ed. and I built some fires and went into camp, 


while the rest of the boys went down to Albert Nelson's” 


four miles below, Will Hill saying that after supper he 
would come back with a gun and some luncli. This 
was Christmas Eve, and I will bet that not many hunters 
in the United States had one like it. 'We had three big 
fires going, one at the foot of the tree up which the 
cougar was. Ed. and I sat on the big roots; overhead 
the cougar lay on a limb and watched us; the dogs lay 
around in beds they had dug at the foot of trees, and the 
blazing fires lighted up the dark cliffs overhead. 

Along about 10 o’clock Will got back with a quart of 
coffee, a lot of sandwiches and a No. 12 shotgun.° The 
coffee and lunch was all right, but the gun was not. 
The right firing pin was gone and the left one, was 
broken, so that the gun had to be held muzzle un when 
loading or the pin would drop out. After we had filled 
up, I took the artillery, the cartridges being loaded with 

o. 4, and tried to spot that cougar. I want to remark 
right here that shining a cougar’s eyes is not what it is 
cracked up to be. The moon was. up, but nary cougar 
could I see. At last I figured where he ought to be, and 
a charge of shot brought forth a great spitting and 
thrashing of branches. So I kept the gun going as fast 
as I could, and at the fifth shot down he came. We 
could not tell whether he was dead or not when he hit 
the ground, but he was dead enough when we got the 
dogs away. When we took the skin off; talk about pep- 
per-boxes; five loads of No. 4 at 15yds. make a whole lot 
of holes in a cougar. Will took the skin in his pack 
sack and we got into Nelson’s at 12:30, but feeling O. K. 

The next day we went down to Frank Peterson’s, who 
was one of the party to climb the Grand Teton last sum- 
mer. Frank tells a very interesting story of the top, 
and I am free to confess that my head is too soft for that 
kind of work. 

The next day we went down to Will Simpson’s get- 
ting there in trim for the Christmas ball of the Jackson’s 
Hole Gun Club, which was héld at their club house. 
We had to take in the ball in snowshoe dress, sweaters, 
overalls and moccasins, because when a fellow is snow- 
shoeing he does not carry any extra clothes along. 

Nearly every one in the Hole is pretty well stirred up 
over the proposed extension of the Yellowstone Park, 
which would not only take in about half of the agricul- 
tural land of the valley, but all the grazing land border- 
ing the Hole. A mass meeting was held Jan. 26, and 
by a unanimous vote resolutions were adopted pro- 
testing against any enlargement of the Park or the for- 
mation of a new park. Jackson’s Hole proper is nearly 
all farming land, with very little grazing or timber land, 
and if the settlers are deprived of the use of the grazing 
and timber land north and east of the valley, it will 
be an almost fatal blow -at the stock-raising interest, 
which is becoming an important one. The same is true 
of the valley of the Upper Green River, and the State 
of Wyoming will make a great mistake if it allows this 
project to go through. 

As regards the game question, and especially the elk, 
the situation is this. There are in northwestern Wyom- 
ing and the Park between 50,000 and 60,000 elk, perhaps 
more. I understand that there are about -10,000 elk in 
the Park this winter. There are about 20,000 on the Big 
Gros Ventre, 10,000 in Jackson’s Hole, and 10,000 on 
Green River and the desert. Nearly half of these elk 
summer in the Park, and the balance are practically un- 
disturbed during the breeding season. This means that 
somewhere between 5,000 and 10,000 calves are raised 
every year. This is enough to supply all legitimate de- 
mands, At present these elk are well protected. The 
Jackson’s Hole people are doing all in their power to 
stop all violations of the law. On Green River the state 
of affairs is not so good. The elk that go to the desert 
to winter will not last long, as the people down there 
make no effort to’ protect them. Below Rock Creek, 
what with the Rock Springs Lumber Company, which 
has been feeding a couple of hundred men on elk meat 
all the fall, and the slaughter of elk by the ranchmen, the 
elk have been going pretty fast. On the upper river, be- 
tween Rock Creek stream and the lakes, the elk are 
wintering well and have not been disturbed, as we gave 
the lumber company’s hunter to understand that any 
hunting in that section meant trouble. 

As matters stand now, the elk ought to- hold their 
own. Of course, the Bannocks and Shoshones still ,;come 
over and kill cow ant calf elk by the hundreds: every 
fall, but a row like the trouble in Colorado in ’87 and ‘97. 
and Jackson’s Hole in ’95, is breeding, and that will 
clear the air in that direction. Last year* the Indians 
drove off one game warden by show of force, but that 
will not happen again. 

Now. if the Park is enlarged, this is what will happen. 
The elk will be protected on all their summer range. 
No one will be able to get any elk hunting, as the elk 
will not be out of the Park during the open season. 
Result, the elk will increase very rapidly; they will soon 
eat up all the feed, and the first hard winter the bulk of 
them will starve. I do not see the use of stopping elk 
hunting, which benefits many, in order that every four 
or five years 30,000 or 40,000 elk may starve to death. 
The elk herds are now as large as the range can sup- 
port, and I fully expect to see a big loss ‘the first hard 
winter. What we want is not a big park to protect the 
elk, but a reasonable effort to enforce what laws we now 
have. 


When we came back the elk herds were down on the 
Big Gros Ventre, and it was a sight worth seeing. For 
forty miles elk were in sight as far as one could see. The 
bands numbered from 100 to 1,000 elk, and one herd, 
on the ridge between the Gros Ventre an* Fish Creek, 
covered a tract of country one mile by two. We esti- 
mated 5,000 cs a that oe alone. “Many = the elk 
were so tame that they would hardly out our way. 
and all the elk that we saw looked wal ia there was not 
much snow and grass was plentiful. There is no fear 
oa we elk are going to’ pear . and all 

yoming wants is aj 
and we will have elk h re oe all 

I forgot to mention we only 
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“Forest and Stream” Contributors. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the sant reminiscerit letter of your contributor, 
Bristol. Hill, the names of some old contributors are 
omitted whose articles were always eagerly looked for 
by your readers. 

Among them was Maj. Sarasota, who wrote some very 
entertaining descriptions of hunting in Florida. I espe- 
cially remember one in which he told of a man-eating 
shark following his canoe for miles, trailing it by the 
blood of a deer that dripped overboard. Poor Sarasota 
went long ago-to his final rest, but he is not forgotten. 

Then there was H U., whose “Bear that treed! 
Jimmy O’Brien” was, it seems to me, enough to im- 
mortalize any writer. He was as tenderly poetic as he: 
was humorous, as his contributions attest. 

There was also O. O. S., always bright and. interesting 
and vividly descriptive of all his observant eyes beheld. 
Who has aie his inimitable panther story, told so 
circumstantially that it made the chills cregp up one’s 
back. Alas, they are gone, and there are none felt like 
them. They were my dear friends, though I never met 
them, and the death of each came to me as a personal 
loss. Ufford, Smith, the Editor and I used to carry on 
an absurd roundabout correspondence, in which all man- 
ner of imaginary adventures were related and momentous 
questions settled. Ufford, in his last days, wrote a let- 
ter to Antoine from a Cajan relative, and two. days be- 
fore Smith’s disappearance he wrote me most cheer- 
fully and affectionately, though he was silently suffer- 
ing mortal agony, and a little while before had-sent me 
a beautiful collection of sea mosses from Hood Canal, 
beneath whose waters, perhaps, he sleeps. He was al- 
ways doing something to lighten the gloom that en- 
compassed his blind friend, and these last mementoes 
of his unselfish love are very touching, as are a handful 
of wild flowers, spring beauties, that Nesmuk crept forth 
to gather for me the last April he ever saw. 

e was a we character, this old woods loafer as 

lf. Sometimes one wonders if Nature 

does not miss and grieve for sich lovers as these men 

were. But she has not lost them; only drawn them a 

little closer to her heart, and they know her secrets, that 
to us are a sealed book. 

I greatly miss the quaint, racy wood notes of old Jock 
Darling, and I wish that some of the living contributors 
wrote oftener. Kelpie, Kingfisher, Piseco, Tarpon, Dr. 
Morris, Manly Hardy, Orrin Belknap and the veteran 
Von W., and many others, close observers and prac-. 
tical men, who never write but to instruct and enter- 
tain. They should not let their secrets die with them. 

AWAHSOOSE. 


Glatuyal History. 


Reason and Instinct. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Although Mr. Fred Mather will not get the Donny- 
brook out of me that he seems to hanker for, still I feel 
forced into disputing his views, as both erroneous and 
mischievous; for if my contention that none of the lower 
animals reason in kind, as man does, is correct, then 
great injustice is inflicted on those’ animals by claiming 
reason for them. Had the owner of the mastiff Blank 
Boy clearly recognized the limitations of the dog's in- 
telligence he would not have trained the dog to keep 
all strangers away from his child's perambulator, and 
the mastiff would not have attacked another child who 
persisted in coming to the perambulator alter. repeated 
warnings from the dog. The poor.dog was but a’ dog, 
after all, and did his duty as he saw it. 

Now, I hardly feel that Mr. Mather has a right to set 
up a definition of his own for reason, and it is only fair 
to take accepted ones. Webster’s seems just and fair—‘to 
deduce inferences justly from premises.” Now, the first 
and most conclusive proof that animals do not reason 
as man does, either in degree or in kind, is the fact that 
there are many acts of reasoning, so simple that the low- 
est savage comprehends them, that no animal has ever 
shown ability to carry out. Animals will hover around 
an expiring fire, enjoying its warmth, but never at- 
tempting to keep up the source of their enjoyment by 
pushing the expiring brands on the fire. The cow -is 
consoled for the loss of her calf by its hide, stuffed with 
hay, being given her to snuff: at (and will eat the stuf- 
fing out of the hide). The bitch will accept yellow fos- 











ter-pups among her jet black ones, if they have been 


cuddled up with her own long enough to get their smell. 
I think it will be admitted that human reason of the 
very lowest order is infinitely beyond the — mentality 
shown by animals in these points, 

Now let us consider the acts Mr. Mather cites as 
evincing reason in the animals—the fice dog calling ag- 
sistance to’ his injured master will answer as well aa 
any. Let us admit for illustration’s sake that the act of 
the dog proceeded from reasoning. Then the mental 
process of the dog would be, “My master is hurt; he 
cannot help himself; I cannot help; men can help him; 
I must go and get men here.” m meeting the men: 
“T must behave so as to attract their attention, and by 
running from them, induce them to follow me to my 
master.” Is this not a very much more complicated 
chain of reasoning than the one that might have induced 
the dog to keep himself warm: by pushing the ends of 
unburnt embers into the fire, or the still. simpler matter 
of how the female could effectually defend herself? 
Therefore, if the dog, most unquestionably is incapable 
of an act requiring much less reasoning power than in- 
volved in the course Mr. Mather claims as a result of 
reason, why infer reason as the source until other ex- 
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the stubborn fact that the 
of acts requiring less--rea- 
the process of reasoning out aid 
for its. be. S25 ce. nic 

Mr. Ma' says: “The man who denies reason to the 
dog has never trained or studied a dog.” Now, even at 
the risk of a sure-enough Donnybrook, I flatly defy that 
statement. I have bred, kept, used, studied and loved 
dogs for forty-five years at the least; I have had dogs of 
as high natural in 2 ym as any I have ever read relia- 
ble accounts of, and I have had many dogs perform as 
wise acts any I have seen reliably stated; yet I never saw 
an intelligent act in one of my dogs that was not read- 
ily accounted for by its previous acts and experiences. 
Jne instance will suffice to illustrate the whole class of 
acts ‘that are generally attributed to reasoning without 
any justification therefor. Nep came to a door carrying 
a stick in his mouth too long to go through’ the door, 
and after marily failures, laid it down, and after a bit 
picked it up by one end and dragged it through. Now 
there was not a spark of reasoning in that, and I am 
not quite sure that it was particularly intelligent. Nep 
had long known that he could drag a heavy stick by an 
end when he could not carry it, and being tired by his 
repeated efforts to get the stick through, resorted to his 
tired method. 

It occurs to me that a still stronger case than that of 
wounded birds might have been cited by Col. Alexander ° 
against the theory that wounded or frightened animals 
transmit their fear of man to succeeding generations, if 
it is true that the alligator of the South was very fero- 
cious when first known to civilized man, and has now 
become very timid, for I believe that the saurians pay 
no attention whatever to their young, and therefore could 
not instruct ‘them. But it would seem a sensible theory 
that one frightened animal displays its fright to others 
of its kind who have not had its experience, and they 
learn, by imitation, from that experienced one. Anyhow, 
that is rather a better guess’ than the instructing one. 

W. Wace. 


Oaxmonr, Pa. 


Introducing the Skylark. 


Editor Forest and. Stream: 

In regard to answering your interrogatory in your 
issue of the 20th inst., will first state that the skylark 
(Alandu arensis), which is famed for the beauty and 
power of its song, is found throughout Europe. It is 
about 7in. in length and of plain brownish colors. It 
does not alight on trees, but lives on the ground, where | 
it builds its nest. Lays about five eggs of a grayish 
color, sprinkled with brown specks. In some parts of 
Europe it is used as food, and it is said to be an excel- 
lent little bird for this purpose. Statistics inform us that 
five millions were brought annually into Leipsic, and the 
official return states that during the winter of 1867 and 
68 one million and a quarter were taken at Dieppe, 
France. An attempt was made here (Cincinnati)- about 
twenty-five years ago to introduce the skylark and sev- 
eral other species of European birds, but it only suc- 
ceeded in the case of one species, viz., the sparrow, an 
unmitigated. pest, whose worthless character has been 
shown. The injury done by this anarchist vagabond 
among birds is far-reaching and very great, principally 
in driving away our beautiful native birds, depriving us 
of their aid in destroying insect depredators, and beauty 
and charm of their plumage and song. 

The society who imported these birds called. them- 
selves, 1 believe, the Cincinnati Acclimatization Society, 
Armin Tenner, secretary. The skylarks liberated by 
them on one of the hilltops west of Burnet Woods 
Park lived two or three years and then disappeared. I 
have often heard them sing there. Introducing birds 
into a new country is a very risky and doubtful experi- 
ment. In some rare cases it is of value, but in a ma- 
jority of cases is disturbing and injurious to the fauna 
of the country imposed upon. The bird fauna of North 
America is one of the finest in the world, and should 
be protected and encouraged, and not interfered with 
in any way. I cannot find words strong enough to 
condemn the habit of introducing all sorts of animals 
into our country, without regard to. the desirability of 
the species. It is unwise and unpatriotic. 

The European sparrow, the Hessian fly, the cabbage 
butterflies, etc., will do more damage a thousand times 
over, than all the desirable species will do good. ; 

No bird has received greater attention from the lit- 
eratures—prose and- poetic—than the skylark. Prof. 
Wilson, glorious “Kit North,” the “Old Man _ Elo- 
quent,” famed alike for feats of herculean strength and 
daring, and for scholastic accomplishments, the deer- 
stalker and the salmon-spearer, the learned professor 
of languages, the acute critic, in writing of this delicious 
songster, says: “Higher and higher than ever rose 
the tower of Belus, soars and sings the lark, the lyrical 
poet of the sky. Listen! and the more _ remote the 
bird, the louder is his hymn in heaven. He seems in 
his loftiness to have left the earth forever and to have 
forgotten his lovely nest. The primrose and the daisies 
ee all the sweet hill flowers- must be unremembered in 
the lofty region of light. But just as the lark is lost— 
he and his song together—both are again seen and 
heard wavering down the sky, and in a little while he is 
walking contented along the furrows of the braided corn 
or on the clover lea that has not felt the plowshare for 
half a- century.” 

“No less full of the true poetry of nature, and of a 
healthful: sentiment of morality, is that passage in the 
writings of Washington Irving, which runs thus: 5; 

“Of all birds I should like to be a lark. He revels in 
the brightest time of day, in the happiest season of the 
year, among fresh meadows and opening flowers, and 
when he has sated himself. with the sweetness of earth 
he wings his flight up to heaven as if he would drink 
in the melody of the morning stars. Hark to that note! 

How it comes thrilling down upon the ear!. What a 





stream of music, note falling over note-.in. delicious © 


Who would-trouble his head about..operas 
and concerts, when he could ‘walk sabe wae and no 

1 for nothing? There are h ies in, Na- 
Se eta: tata aiiotealadaon. oh tae tchaake, We 


, ‘ks wo 
could eq 160d them rightly; and-one of the most pleas- 


cadence! 
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time of trouble was from 


This is not all, for the poets have fairly idolized this 


bird’ in ‘mellifiluent: verse as if it were thé most. valued 
vee on earth, Shelley’s magnificent ode to the sky- 
lark 


quote put a few of his verses: 


ig. in most delicious stanzas. Hear him ‘as we 


“Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird that never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


“Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 


“In the golden lightning 
Of the sunken sun, 
O’er which clouds are brightening 
Thou dost float and run, 
Like an unembodied joy whose race is just begun. 


“The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight, 
Like a star of heaven 
In the broad daylight 
Thou art seen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 


“What objects are the fountains 
Of -thy happy strain? 

What fields or waves or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 


What love of thy own kind? What ignorance of pain? 


“With thy clear keen joyance 
Langour cannot be; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee; 
Thou lovest, but ne’er knew love’s satiety. 


“Waking or asleep, 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such a constant stream? 


“Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poets were, thou scorner of the ground.” 


This is indeed a glorious tribute of admiration, a meed 
of song such as has beerr seldom offered to bird or other 
living creature. - How rich it is in poetical imagery, 
how. full of powér and pathos and passionate energy of 
feeling; theistanzas which we have omitted are fully equal 
to those quoted, and the whole poem is the most perfect 
thing of the kind that we know of, except, perhaps, 
Keats’s exquisite ode to the nightingale. 

James Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, the plaided moun- 
taineer, also takes up the lay of the lark in a merry, 
inspiring strain, as follows: 

“Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Light be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blessed is thy dwelling place! 
Oh! to abide in a desert with thee! 


“Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far on the down cloud; - 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where on thy dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth, 
O’er fell and mountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamers that herald the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherub, hie, hie thee away! 


“Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be! 
Emblem of happiness 
Bless’d is thy dwelling place! 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee!” 


Who would not take-his stand on the breezy hilltop 


with Milton 
“To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And, singing, startle the dull night, 
From his watch tower in the skies, 
Till the dapple dawn arise.” 


To join with Shakespeare’s splendid burst of exultation— 


“Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins to rise 

His steeds to water at those springs, 
On chaliced flowers that lie.” 


And to listen to the voice of some dainty Ariel or un- 
seen spirit of nature, which goes floating over hill and 


valley, singing: 
“Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From the moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And awakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun riseth in his majesty; 
Who does the world so gloriously behold, 
The cedar tops, and hills seem burnished gold.” 


Volume ofter volume might be filled with odes, poems, 
idyls, madrigals, sonnets, etc., to the beautiful songster 
that soars on highest wing, but enough has been intro- 
duced in this article to acquaint the bird lovers with 
the musical qualities of the sky-flying bird that soars 
up, up, to the very fount of light and truth. 


ALEX. STARBUCK. 
Cincinnati, Feb. 20, 


The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. are the largest 
publishers and importers in America of Books on Out- 


door Their illustrated descriptive catalogue 
will bz sent free on request, 









The Quebec Elk. ‘ 


New York, Feb. 23.—Editor Forest_and Stream: Re- 
ferring to the article in the last number of Forest AND 
STREAM, reporting the killing of an elk in the eastern 
Province of Quebec, I tg fe submit the following, which, 

wit 


taken in connection that occurrence, proves con- 
clusively to my mind that there are still a limited num- 
ber of wapiti in eastern North America. 

In December, 1897, a man named Thompson, a camp 
boss for A. E. Alexander, of Campbellton, New Bruns- 
wick, claimed to have seen two elk in the mountains of 
Restigouche county, New Brunswick. They were in 
the portage, near Hall’s hay sheds, about twenty miles 
from Campbellton,-and seven miles from Indian Lake, 
famous for trout. Thompson says that he first saw the 
tracks in the snow, then-heard one of them whistle, and 
afterward succeeded in getting within a few rods of the 
elk before they made off. He had no gun, or he could 
easily have shot them both. There can be no question 
about the animals being elk, as Thompson has lived in the 
far West, seen them in droves of hundreds, and there- 
fore knows them well. 

The locality where the two elk were met by Thompson 
is rather less than fifteen miles from the Bay des Chaieurs, 
which separates New Brunswick from Quebec, and there- 
fore but a short distance from the locality the elk was 
reported to have been shot. NoaHw PALMER. z 
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SHELDON, Vt., Feb. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The information given in your editorial of this week— 
about an elk beimg killed recently near Matepedia, Que.— 
is most interesting, and to me a satisfactory solution of a 
puzzler that has disturbed me not a little. 

Late in the fall of ’97 I reported through your columns 
that an animal‘somewhat resembling a moose made a 
hurried passage through this country, coming from the 
south, and going in a northeast direction into the Province 
of Quebec. A fox hunting friend, who first saw it, be- 
lieved it to be a hybrid—a cross between a moose and our 
common deer. The writer followed it, or rather raced 
it over into Canada, and from the description. given by 
the numerous persons who saw it, was unable to decide 
whether it was a moose or caribou. Its general color was 
described as “dunnish brown,” and its gait and size re- 
sembled a moose. The track was shorter and broader, and 
its horns, though not large, were not palmated; It was 
without doubt an elk that had escaped from some game 
preserve south of here, and when at liberty headed north- 
ward, and succeeded in escaping the Vermont and habi- 
tant pot-hunters, to be gathered in later on, down near 
the Bay Chaleurs. We found where over a score of shots 
had been fired at it, apparently without effect—a lucky 
thing for the shooters. 

Quite a number of deer are wintering in this vicinity, 
which the wardens are trying to protect. The number of 
hounds being lessened every few days, and their owners 
will be taught a lesson that will be beneficial. In the 
end game protection and order will prevail. It don’t 
pay, boys, to run deer with hounds in Vermont. 

STANSTEAD 


Elk Remains in Vermont. 


Mitton, Vt., Feb. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
the last issue of your paper Ernest Seton Thompson asks 
for information regarding«the distribution of the elk. 
Although elk probably have not formed a part of Ver- 
mont’s fauna for several centuries, at one time they cer- 
tainly had an abiding place here, as is proven by remains 
that have been found near here, which were, I am con- 
fident, of that species. 

The remains consisted of a very fine pair of antlers 
measuring, I should say, 6ft. from the skull to the tips, 
with a spread of some 6ft. These figures may not be quite 
correct, as I do not possess the exact measurements. A 
large bone, evidently a hip bone, and a portion of a broken 
antler were found with the pair. 

Where they were unearthed was in a small sheet of 
water, that could hardly be called a pond. The action of 
the water, no doubt, strongly impregnated with iron, had 
turned their color nearly black, and rendered them as 
hard as stone. The vicinity. has been searched for more 
remains, but to no purpose, as these were all that were 
found. KENEWAH. 








Breeding Habits of Bears. 


In Mr. Brown’s letter, published in Forest AND STREAM 
of Feb. 4, he asks for information as to the number of 
cubs bears have at a litter. I have twice found a she-bear 
with four cubs with her. In each case the mother was a 
brown, or cinhamon, bear, and in each case one cub was 
black, one dark brown, and the others lighter shades of 
brown, one being almost yellow. This was in Colorado. 
__ Several times I have seen three cubs in_a litter, though 
it is true that the usual number is two, and I never saw 
but one black or cinnamon she-bear ther with all her 
cubs the same color, the exception being a black she-bear 
with two cubs. I never saw but one grizzly with more 
than two cubs; she having three. As to the breeding 
season and period of gestation, that is something I never 
could settle to my satisfaction. 

It is commonly supposed among trappers that bears 
breed just before holing up. I have held a post mortem 
on a dozen or fifteen she-bears during September and 
October, and could never find any evidence that impregna- 
tion had taken place. 

At the same time, during the first two months or so 
the indications may be so slight that no one but a specialist 
could discover them. 

As to bears hibernating, I think that when a bear is in 
his natural state he makes his den where it gets com- 
pletely snowed under, and that he remains torpid for 
about three months, say December, January and February. 
That is, of course, here in the mountains. In the bad 
lands bears stay out nearly all winter. But I notice that 
tame bears here in the mountains are more or less lively 
all winter, and take some food. Wa. WELLs. 





The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


Skunk Lore. 


Barre, Vt., March 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: As 
several writers have given in their testimony on the‘antics 
and habits of this “varmin,” I wish to add my youthful 
experience and observation of it. 

The old theory of holding the skunk by the tail to 
avoid scenting originated, it is said, with the Indians, and 
their favorite method of catching it was for one to ad- 
vance in front, keeping the finger rapidly moving in a 
circle, while a second individual approach it in the rear, 
and quickly grasped its tail and raised it from the ground. 
By following this method my brother found himself in 
full possession of a real live skunk, and it was carried 
some distance without scenting. But while held in an 
off-hand position with a .32 caliber cartridge in its 
brain, it discharged its fluid as effectually as if on the 
ground. Therefore we no longer follow this Indian 
method. : 

Skunks captured in box traps and sunk carefully be- 
neath the water and drowned, seldom scent. A good 
method of removing them from the cellar or room is to 
chloroform them; this can be easily done without any 
danger. My experience makes it evident that skunks 
seldom use their weapon against one of their family, for 
during the rutting season I have found them killed in the 
traps by one of their kind. Some skunks are more 
“touchy” than others, so to speak. While one will allow 
you to drag it a long distance, another will not permit 
you to touch even the chain of the trap without scenting. 
It also seems that a skunk that gets hurt or into trouble, if 
in no way associated with an enemy, seldom scents. 
Again, I know a party who captured fifteen in a dead fall 
—not a log trap, but a flat stone placed upon edge and 
set with a figure 4—not one of the lot scented, and the 
skins were as clean to handle as a fox’s pelt. B.A. E. 


The Linnaean Society of New York. 


Recuiar meetings of the Society will be held in.the 
American Museum of Natural History on Tuesday even- 
ings, March 14 and 28, at 8 o'clock. 

March 14.—Annual meeting. Election of officers for 
ensuing year. 

Eugene Smith—“‘The Turtles and Lizards of the 
Vicinity of New York city.” 

March 28.—Ernest Ingersoll. 
British Columbia.” 

By Members.—“The Warblers of North America.” 
Exhibition of specimens, with discussion of distribution, 
habits, etc., of magnolia, cerulean, chestnut-sided, bay- 
breasted, black-poll and blackburnian warblers. 

Watrter W. Grancer, Sec’y. 
American Museum oF Naturat History. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst amp Stream. 


“Scenery and Life in 


The PennsylvaniatiLaw. 


OFFICE OF THE Boarp or GAME ComMMISsSIONERS, Hafris- 
burg, Pa., Feb. 28—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
Game Commission of Pennsylvania, through their secre- 
tary, most respectfully request that your intluence be used 
to secure the passage of the three following House bills, 
“An act to make constables fire, fish and game wardens 
ex-officio”; “An act to correct a supposed defect in the 
present title of our game laws,” and “An act appropriat- 
ing money for.the enforcement of the game laws,” and to 
oppose all other amendments to the said act of 1897, un- 
less the same have the support of this commission, which 
is the representative of organized game protection in the 
State. 

As you are aware, the act of 1897 was the result of over 
two years’ labor given the subject of game protection by 
representatives from many organizations for that purpose 
throughout the State, men who realized that something 
must be done, and done quickly, to save the game birds of 
our State, such as the pheasant and turkey, the quail and 
woodcock, and that noble game mammal, the deer, from ab- 
solute extinction, at the hands of the market-hunter with- 
in our borders, and the hordes of hunters from other 
States, as well as the insectiverous and song birds from 
the irresponsible hunter, who, when allowed to carry a 
gun, shot anything and everything that chanced to ap- 
pear before him, whether the same was in season or out 
of season, fit for food or not. The members of these as- 
sociations, composed of judges, lawyers, physicians, mer- 
chants, mechanics and farmers, men from all walks of 
life, numbering at the time of the passage of the act of 
1897 fully 10,000, and to-day twice that number, in the 
State, and having no interest save the perpetuation of 
these birds and mammals, labored to formulate a bill that 
would accomplish the desired end withthe least friction 
in the u.ffc-ent sections of the State. After many meet- 
ings and a .2>.rough consideration of all interests, they 
drafted and secured the passage of the present law, which 
they then thought, and still maintain, to be the best law 
for its purpose on the statute books of the common- 
wealth. To secure a uniform law it was necessary to give 
and take. The representatives of these organizations who 
enjoyed a day in the field with gun and dog (and there 
are many members who never shoot), presented the claims 
of their different localities—those who enjoyed squirrel 
shooting desired the season to open Sept. 1, but admitted 
that untold numbers of young pheasants and quail were 
killed by men who ostensibly were hunting squirrels. The 
pheasant and quail shooters, especially from the southern 


tier of counties, desired a late season, not earlier than _ 


Nov. 15. but also acknowledged that this was too late for 
successful squirrel hunting, so, to further uniform pro- 
tection, those advocating an early opening of the squirrel 
season gave their time, and to allow an equitable adjust- 
ment of the season the pheasant and quail shooters waived 
their claim to the late opening, and Oct. 15 was decided 
upon as the most just tg all, thus all questions were settled 
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after a careful consideration of the rights and equities of 


the several sections of the State; the time for shooting 


was limited to two months, thus closing the before 
the snows of winter exposed the retreat of the different 
kinds of game, thus preventing its increased slaughter. 
Evidence from unquestionable authority was presented, 
showing that the market-hunter was the most dangerous 
of all enemies to game; testimony was produced showing 
that this class of men started with the opening day of 
the season, and canvassed the country with horse and 
wagon until its close, moving as ‘occasion required, and 
killing from forty to seventy pheasants a week, and even 
beyond that number. One man was reported to have 
killed ninety-nine pheasants in one week, and another of 
making a total of 1,400 pheasants for the season. Quail 
were slaughtered in the same way. Pheasant’s nests were 
found by the aid of dogs, and the eggs sold to photog- 
raphers at high prices, because of the valuable-quality of 
their albumen. Evidence was produced showing that when 
the woodcock season opened in July and continued 
through the year, orders for game were received by 
market-hunters to “ship all the woodcock possible, we 
will also take ‘all the young pheasants. you can send.” 
Deer were killed by the aid of dogs, contrary to existing 


law, and: without an effort upon the part of any one to. 


prevent it. Because of these facts the clause prohibit- 
ing the sale of pheasants, wild turkeys, quail, woodcock 
and deer was called into being; the sale of no other species 
of game is prohibited within the State, and the section 
forbidding the shipment of all game out of the State was 
to close the door against possible violations with refer- 
ence to the above named birds and deer. 

Not only is game protected by the act of 1897, but also 
the farmer, who has but short and limited time through 
which he must contend with irresponsible persons, who 
under the name of hunter, open his gates, destroy his 
fences and shoot his poultry, and for the same reason 
reduces the possibility of forest fires that are so frequent- 
ly, whether justly or otherwise, charged to the hunter. 

Reports from all over the State indicate that the act 
of 1897 is giving protection to an extent never before 
realized in this State, and that game of all kinds, with 
insectivorous and song birds, is on the rapid incréase; 
therefore, in the opinion of this commission, the game 
laws of 1897 should not be altered or amended for the 
gratification of the people of any special locality of the 
State, and we therefore ask your help to defeat all meas- 
ures bearing upon this act, except as before stated. 

JosepH Ka.srus, Sec’y of Game Commission. 


Another Old Gun. 


Tue last time I saw the old gun was on my last brief 
play-spell, back in ’97. One barrel is bursted, one ham- 
mer lost, breech shaken, stock all scarred and battered 
with hard usage, but I would not exchange the memories 
connected with that old gun for a pair of Mr. Anybody’s 
best make, with all modern. contraptions. 

My first endeavors on the hunting field were made 
with a double muzzle-loader, my first day with which 
was devoted to carrying around a loaded but useless 
gun, for, woe inexpressible, I forgot the caps. But soon 
I grew able to be trusted with my father’s gun, then a 
fine new shining creation. 

My first ducks fell to the clang of this dear old gun. 
I see yet the excitement with which my side-partner, 
age sixteen, riished into the pond waist deep to get 
those four little blue-winged teal. I got ’em all on the 
wing, too, and carefully concealed my intense joy and 
surprise at the two pretty doubles. That was a red- 
letter day—one of those days one never forgets. Ten 
years have gone over my head quicker than the sound 
of those four thrilling splashes. 

The old gun and I passed through many of those de- 
lightful vicissitudes of cold and rain and snow, which we 
never heeded, so long as there was success, and which 
we have long forgotten. But one day—a dreadful day 
I thought it for a long while—egged on to get out at 
3 o'clock in the morning, a Dutch boy and I went hunt- 
ing on the prairie. We didn’t see, hear or believe there 
was anything to shoot till after 10 o’clock; then we 
sighted a flock of mallards on a little pond in a hollow. 
He went one side and I crept flat on my face down a 
little, low, stone fence on the other. Three hundred 
yards on my stomach through a muddy field, and the 
old gun and I are within range. I jump to my feet, yell, 
end as the fluttering, splashing crew of green birds rise 
I fire twice right into the brown. Not a thing results 
except accelerated speed on the part of that beggarly lot 
of measly ducks. With rage I throw the breech open to 
slip in fresh shells and my left hand run against a jagged 
piece of steel; the right barrel had blown out about ign. 
from the fore end. There had been 3in. of Missouri 
mud in the muzzle, and it couldn’t stand the pressure. 
The left barrel, for some mysterious reason, is unhurt. 

My heart was broken. I turned back homeward with- 
out one glance at those cussed birds. My father never 
said a word: when I showed him the gun, but gently took 
it and slipped it into its case. His heart was broken, 
too. 

But that didn’t finish the old gun. As the loss of an 
arm is said to result in double strength for the other, so 
the left barrel of the best gun in town seemed to have 
acquired double efficiency; it was the deadliest left bar- 
rel I ever knew. And even now, when a third lot of 
shooters, my younger brothers, are learning on the 
old stand-by, that left barrel has lost not a twinkle of its 
old-time power. 

The brightest day of the many bright ones I have to 
look back upon in my hunting experience I had with only 
the poor, old, battered gun as my artillery. Nine teal 
a-wing, nine single kills in less than fifteen minutes of a 
sunshiny October afternoon. My boy’s heart had never 
had so glorious ae eee heart we 
faster now, as I, -of it. ie thin it is, when 
one has pot ike that to think of it malkes “chained 
to business” a deal tess. galling.’ Tee 

The old gun can’t be bought; it has earned its»asylum ; 
we all of us have killed*our game with the. Peter's gun, 
and we all wouldn’t bear the parting with it. I'd most 
rather shoot the old gun with the useless metal to carry 
than I would the new, shiny, hammerless so lately first 
my own. A, E. H. 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

That exquisite gem of art, a stately and intrepid moose 
in: that picturesque and vigilant attitude, as if ready to 
cope with any emergency, either to defy an enemy in 
encounter, or to secure safety in flight, arrived at its 
proper destination 25th inst., to be appreciated by the 
recipient, who attributes the delay to the irregularity in 
the mail from the inclemency in the weather. . 

The recent unprecedented and continued excessive cold 
weather of 6 to 8% degrees below zero, that prevailed in 
this locality during about the middle of this month, was 
productive not only of many distressing and unpleasant 
features to those residing here, but was somewhat disas- 
trous to game, which suffered from a limited supply of 
available food; many birds and small animals perished, 
being frozen dead when found. The wind, rain, sleet, 
snow and zero weather combined were destructive to the 
life of the game, as the wind and rain blew and beat out 
the seed, the sleet froze the surface to such an extent 
that it rendered the food inaccessible. The birds and 
animals that survived this arctic condition were not in 
that most excellent condition that would invite the fasti- 
dious palate of an epicure. ; 

After -abatement of the intense cold, and when the 
weather assumed a more temperate character, those who, 
inspired by the zeal of sport, varied the monotony of the 
times by engaging in a hunt, found in some instances an 
entire small covey of partridges (quail here) frozen in 
groups; and fragments of coveys still in existence. Quite 
large coveys of birds were observed collected together 
when the sleet first began, and those witnessing this spec- 
tacle were animated by that generous impulse to refrain 
from an indiscriminate extermination, possibly with some 
premonition of the fatal vagaries of the weather. Should 
there be no recurrence of similar weather with its sleet 
and snow, there will remain enough birds to supply a de- 
mand for sport in thé future. 

An incident that occurred immediately after the disap- 
pearance of the snow shows the result of the severity of 
the weather. When the hunters with bird dogs and gun 
discovered a covey that was comparatively reduced in 
numbers, the birds at first flew, but afterward their wings 
refused to respond to the effort at flying, and some were 
captured with the hand, the captives being afterward 
liberated. They were in that impoverished condition so 
typical of the birds generally. In this latitude during a 
deep snow many are inclined to devote time in hunting 
rabbits, omitting the dogs, when she snow is unusually 
deep. If they do not find the rabbjp in the snow they pur- 
sue him by his tracks to some refage@ 4h a hollow log, hol- 
low tree or “sink hole” in the earth, but after the late 
“crisis” in, the weather, dead rabbits were sometimes 
found occupying their beds. Yet those hunting them 
found them very numerous, but corespondingly poor, al- 
though shrubbery, the sprouts of the sassafras, sumac, 
honey locust and exposed small fruit trees bore witness 
to extensive ravages committed by rabbits. 

Numbers of jaybirds, woodpeckers, yellow hammers 
and other feathering denizens of the woods did not en- 
dure this extreme condition of the weather, and now 
compose some of the debris accumulated beneath forest 
trees. Many field larks that had selected sequestered re- 
cesses as protection from wintry blasts became victims, 
and these birds are now seen in diminished flocks; the 
smaller birds, whose daily activities are confined to some 
secluded haunt in the grass, died in great numbers; while 
some doves did not possess that power of resistance to 
prolong life against the chilly rigors incidental to a month 
of February that will long remain as an episode in the 
history of the weather of this country. L. D. 

Lenow, Shelby County, Tenn., Feb. 27. 


Mr. Georce Dossin PENNIMAN, president of the Mary- 
land Game and Fish Protective Association, returned yes- 
terday from a gunnnig trip to North Carolina. Mr. Pen- 
niman spent Saturday in the country in southern Mary- 
land. With reference to the partridges in North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Penniman said the recent blizzard was not of 
itself severe enough that far South to kill many birds, 
but that while the snow was on the ground colored people 
and others slaughtered the defenseless birds by thousands. 
In some places the birds could be killed with sticks, and 
they were easily trapped or shot. Rabbits suffered like- 
wise, and at one small town below Charlotte, N. C., 
where Mr. Penniman stayed, 2,100lbs. of rabbits were 
brought in from the country and sold in one day. 

Mr. Penniman said also that down near Wilmington 
the freezing of the swamps drove the woodcock to the 
waters nearer the ocean, and that 500 were killed in one 
day on one stretch of water near Wilmington. The par- 
tridges were rather scarce and quite thin, Mr. Penniman 
found, near Charlotte, where he was shooting. He said 
that further north in Virginia and Maryland he found 
that the birds had perished in great numbers, because 
of the cold and snow. 

Reports come to Mr. Penniman from the country dis- 
trict in this State that numbers of dead birds are being 
found. He will issue a circular in a few days to the 
game wardens of the-State, asking every one to report 
upon the mortality among the birds in his neighborhood. 
When the game association gets some approximate idea 
of what the mortality has been, steps will be taken to 
remedy the loss of the birds as far as possible, by re- 
stocking the district. best adapted to their propagation.— 
Baltimore Sun, Feb. 21. 
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Marcu 1.—Our big snow (13in. deep) and big freeze 
with minimum temperature to 3 degrees, which occurred 
here in the middle of February has nearly cleaned out our 
local birds. Where the premises are usually vocal with 
song at this season, I have heard but one solitary wren 
since the weather broke. Such warblers and other birds 
as did not freeze and starve were mercilessly. shot #v 
hundreds as ‘they shivered and tried to forage on the 
buried ‘capstiles which were shaken off by the 
winds arid ~stio under. I never saw such uncon- 
scionable t by men who call themselves sports- 

as here month. It was to break one’s 

to see the strings of larks and robins and bunches 
ee at ate ed beer oe The quail, 
partridge, as are called here, were tough and - 
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tasteless, and when they were set before me for meat my 


stomach gorged and revolted. Unless accessions arrive 


from elsewhere this spring our fields and forests will be 
tenantless. HALLock. 





RocxincHaM, N. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Sportsmen all over the South no doubt would be glad to 
hear from each other concerning the prospect of quail for 
next season. I am proud to say the quail in this county 
is doing- well and safe. There are plenty to train on and 
to shoot. Will be plentiful next season. Two weeks 
ago in one day I found twenty-three coveys with four 
dogs, Glad S., Effie T., Jock and Hanover. I bagged 
forty-nine; could have gotten more, but thought I had 
enough. Would be glad to hear through Forest anp 
SrreaAM from my friend, Charles Tucker, of Tennessee, 
and C. E. Buckle, of Virginia, concerning the quail in 
their State. I trust they have stood the severe weather 
we have just passed through. Snow was from 8 to 1oin. 
here. / Watter L. STsg.e. 


Newfoundland Caribou. 


Tue following item taken from the St. John’s Even- 
ing Herald, of Feb. 7, will give American sportsmen 
an idea how plentiful are caribou in the Island, and how 
they are being slaughtered: 

“Thursday the Virginian Lake steamed up to the 
famous hunting ground of the western shore—White 
Bear Bay—to find 450 carcasses of venison awaiting 
shipment. The intense frost was such that the place was 
solid everywhere, and the ship could not get within five 
miles of the point reached last year. Thousands of 
caribou are reported on the hills, and even out to the 
very bottom of the bay they were never known to be 
so plentiful. Although the thermometer was 5 degrees 
below zero, it was a gala day for the hunters; dogs drew 
the carcasses over the ice to the ship’s sides, assisted by 
the men, who came seven miles with each load, and kept 
up the work until all were at the gangway. They had 
ears, nose, cheeks and feet frost-bitten, yet did not seem 
to mind such trifles while at work. The steamer brought 
from Pushthrough and other ports 200 carcasses of cari- 
bou, making in all 650, with more to follow next trip.” 

Just a fortnight ago the same steamer brought 120 
carcasses of venison. This slaughter has been going on 
for years,.and still there does not appear to be any per- 
ceptible diminution in the herds of caribou that roam 
through the vast deer parks of the interior of the island. 
But of course this state of things cannot last much 
longer, as it would be an impossibility for the deer to 
stand such wholesale slaughter. Our local game protec- 
tion society is taking steps to stop the abuse, and prob- 
ably at the next session of the Legislature some pro- 
tective legislation will be enacted. The meat is sold in 
St. John’s for a few cents a pound, and the poorest me- 
chanlc can procure cheaply as good a haunch of veni- 
son as was ever enjoyed by Friar Tuck and Robin 
Hood and their jolly men in the classic glades of the 
New Forest. W. J. Carrow. 





A meeting of the committee of this society was held 
last week in the office of the secretary, Mr. Charles 
H. Emerson, at which every member of the committee 
was present. At 7:30 P. M. Mr. R. L. Mare, the presi- 
dent, took the chair and a lengthy and important dis- 
cussion took place with regard to the slaughter of deer, 
and what means should be adopted to prevent the same. 
A sub-committee consisting of the chairman, Mr. Mare, 
Mr. McNeilly, Q. C.; Messrs. F. J. Morris, Mr. Emer- 
son and C. O’N. Conroy, was appointed to draw up a 
petition to the Legislature on the subject—also with 
regard to the alteration of the time now allowed for 
shooting snipe, wild duck, etc., and for a reduction of 
the present license fee for a non-resident $100 to $50. The 
meeting was an enthusiastic one, and the society is de- 
termined to do everything in its power to benefit all— 
sportsmen and settlers. 


Maine Legislation. 





Boston, March 3.—The commissioners’ fish and game 


bill has been prepared and introduced in the Maine 
Legislature, and received the sanction of the Committee 
on Fisheries and Game. It is reported that the Maine 
Fish and Game Association has had much to do with 
this bill, which proposes to put under one head all the 
fish and game laws of the State. The matter introduced 
makes a pamphlet of forty-one pages, and brings under 
one chapter of the revised statutes every law, public, 
private or special, relating to inland fisheries and game, 
and all laws not therein contained are repealed by the. 
repealing clause of the bill. Not a great many changes 
are made in the existing laws. Section 5 contains all the 
laws pertaining to fish. The close time begins October 
I, as now, but ends with the leaving of the ice from the 
lakes and ponds, instead of May 1, as in the old law. 
No other important changes have been made, except to 
reduce the number of pounds of trout or landlocked 
salmon one may take and have in possession to 20, in- 
stead of 25, as in the present law. All the lakes and 
ponds in Somerset and Kennebec counties are closed to 
all ice fishing, in addition to those in Oxford and Frank- 
lin counties, which were closed by the old law. Section 
to adds cusk, suckers and pickerel to the present list 
of protected fish. In section 11 the sale of ruffed grouse 
is prohibited and the number one may kill in a day is 
reduced to fifteen. Sandpipers are also added to the list 
of protected birds. Section 19 makes the annual close 


time on deer to commence Dec. 15, instead of Jan. 1, as. 


in the old law. It also puts a close time of six years 
on caribou. Section 20 changes the penalty for illegal 
moose killing to fine or imprisonment, or both, at the 
discretion of the court. Section 21 is new and is really 
the section that will cause a hard fight when the. bill 
comes up for consideration March 15, the day assigned 
for it. It proposes that one deer may be killed in Sep- 
tember for aon be consumed in the locality where 
taken, and by 
$6 for an 
under such 
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shall establish... This proposed law applies only “to 
counties where’ there is an open season on deer, and 
not to those closed all the year. Section 26 is new and 
provides that two game birds, 1olbs. of fish, a moose 
or-a deer, may be shipped to the home of the lucky 
sportsman, without his accompanying it, by paying a 
fee for the privilege; the fee to be large enough to pre- 
vent shipping to markets. No changes are made in the 
guide registration law, except that guides may register 
as. general or local guides. Section 29 is for the pur- 
pose of putting sporting camps more completely under 
the knowledge of the commissioners; that they may 
know who owns and operates them, and for what pur- 
poses. 

A long petition has been received, signed by the prin- 
cipal timber and wild land owners of the State, setting 
forth their great value, and extreme danger from ‘for- 
est fires. They claim that they are entitled to some 
protection from the dangers of fire, set by the thousands 
of hunters who roam without restraint over their lands. 
The petition winds up with this clause: “No protection 
can be afforded so cheaply and efficiently as to compel 
hunters and fishermen, intending to camp and kindle 
fires, to be accompanied by a registered guide, upon 
whom rests the responsibilities of his office.” The peti- 
tion also claims that much the same argument pertains 
to sporting camps; that they should be licensed; that 
their owners should be known to the commissioners to 
be careful, competent and safe men, to be intrusted with 
the keeping’ of the fish and game interests of the State 
as well as the landed interests of her citizens) How 
much of the petition will be incorporated in the gen- 
eral fish and game bill it is not yet certain. 

SPECIAL. 
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Ducks Coming North. 


Curicaco, Ill., March 4.—The cold snap here has been 
broken by a series of rains, which will be very apt to 
loosen the streams, and make holes in the ice big enough 
Already the flight is well 
over the lower part of this State, and a few birds have 
been killed at Water Valley, although the ice is still 18in. 
thick. There might be heavy shooting at Swan Lake al- 
most any day now. At Browning, Ill., there is a great 
mallard country, and a good many mallards are reported 
feeding on the cornfields. near there already. If one cares 
to go spring shooting, it might be well to keep an eye 
on Browning this coming week, for a warm spell will 
bring the ducks up in a great wave over this country. 
The flight will probably last for a couple of days, and 
those lucky enough to be on the grounds when it comes 
will get the shooting. 

They tell me that sometimes very good shooting is had 
at the junction of the Kankakee and Desplaines rivers, 
near Lorenzo, on the Santa Fe Railroad. A party near 
here has a flock of seventeen tame decoys, which are said 
to do their work remarkably well. 

By the way, it is at Browning that this art of using 
tame decoys has reached its highest development. That 
great duck country had produced some magnificent mar- 
ket-shooters, and it is among these that we find the tame 
decoy in its most practical form. The bird used is 
hardly to be distinguished from the mallard duck, except- 
ing that its legs are a little heavier. A flock of about a 
dozen is ordinarily used, the hens being anchored, pef- 
haps a dozen of them, while four or five drakes are left to 
feed and swim around. These perfidious fowls call so 
seductively that they allure the most suspicious wild 
bird. The shooters in that region ordinarily use the pump 
gun, and deliver the first barrel just at the time when 
the wild birds are letting down their legs, 4 or 5ft. above 
the heads of the tame decoys. They ordinarily deliver 
all the shots of the pump gun before the flock has gotten 
out of range. If you want to see scientific duck shooting 
go to this Illinois river country. It was Browning that 
produced Billy Griggs, whom I take to be the king.of the 
market-hunters of all America. 


What's the Matter with Illinois? 


Mr. R. R. Wiley, of Peoria, Ill., writes to me a letter 
which sets forth so clearly the real state of affairs in 
Illinois on game protection, that I am disposed to let him 
speak in full to the readers of Forest AND STREAM. He 
says: 

vAllow me to bear testimony to the fine qualities of 
Forest AND STREAM, and especially to your department, 
which has always had an abundance of interest to the 
hunter or fisherman. 

“But the items which have always first engaged my 
attention are those relating to game protection. It makes 
my heart glad when you tell of any step forward that is 
being made by our game wardens or by the Legislature. 

“On the Illinois River, near my home, there are several 
sloughs that were once famous for waterfowl. During 
migration the ducks were very numerous, but now, as one 
paddles through these places, with the pleasure of seeing 
only a few grebes or a band of nervous coots huddled 
together, one feels as if he were looking at a picture all 
blue and gray, and no sunshine. We all know, or should 
know, what has become of the ducks; but let us cease 
talking and do something. No law ever was or ever will 
be effective without strong public sentiment behind it. 
Our legislators need more of this sentiment, and I wish 
that your paper might be the means of bringing out the 
expressions of the multitude of our true sportsmen until 
everybody would wake up to the fact that game protec- 
tion is vitally necessary. . ; ‘ ‘ 

“To judge from my experiences, in this section of the 
country, our game and fish laws would have had just as 
much respect if they had been framed in Greenland. 








Game is solid and killed in open violation of the law, and. 


market fishermen have seines running out from every 
point on the river, as long as the water remains open. 

gentleman in this city has become interested in these mat- 
ters, and has sought far and wide for a case where money 
has been received for school funds due to the conviction 
of fish law violators. After a great deal of corre- 


spondence with many school superintendents in this sec- 
tion, he has found that, with one exception, no money 
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“Now, isn’t this lamentable? Wouldn’t the people be 
quick to raise a row if their sheriffs or constables a.lowed 
a pickpocket or other criminal to victimize them? Are 
we not being victimized every day of every year in regard 
to the game and fish laws? 

“Leg us try to redeem the mistake of the past; shake the 
lethargy of the public, and make them see the necessity 
of preserving our birds and fish. 

“I have written this much at length to you because you 
are trying to wake people up to these matters. I hope 
you will continue, and take as the text for mary a sermon 
‘The Prohibition of Spring Shooting.’ When one con- 
siders the thousands of gunners, who each spring kill 
more thousands of female ducks, and when one considers 
that these thousands would otherwise come back in the 
fall, multiplied, at the very least, six times, the proposi- 
tion assumes a very promising aspect. 

“T wonder if, among the great many readers of Forest 
AND STREAM in this and neighboring States, there are not 
others who feel as I do about these matters, but who never 
express themselves?” 

There is but too much truth in Mr. Wiley’s comment on 
the weakness of Illinois sentiment in game protection. 
Something of this is geographical, and much of it is due 
to heredity. Let us suppose that we are just coming in to 
the State of Illinois in the early days. We are poor, and 
want to make a living in the easiest way possible. We 
find thegreat Illinois River, running north and south across 
the State for so great a distance, teeming with fish and 
crossing a country alive with game. We settle on this 
strip of country, and we send for our friends. We look 
upon this stream, with its fish and game, as ours by right 
of discovery. We don’t always go to school, and we don’t 
always read the papers for a generation or so, so we 
cling to the ways of the past. ur children grow up in 
the same way. They and their neighbors take up the 
land back from the stream, owning it for 50 or 100 miles 
on each side of the waterway, yet not getting so far away 
as to be out of the reach of its traditions. All these people 
feel that they own the fish and game, as their fathers did, 
whenever they see fit to kill it. The free spirit of old 
America dictates this feeling, and I confess I admire it. 
I never liked law or restraint myself, and I would like to 
move to-morrow to a country where such things were not 
known. But since we are in this country, and sincé the 
conditions of this country have changed, and since some 
of us have learned to think and reason, it is easily to be 
seen that we cannot have our individual ways any more 
than we can have the old conditions. 

The great thing for the so-called lawless element of 
lower Illinois to remember, is the thing which they have 
not learned, and seem unable to learn, namely, that the 
times have changed. We cannot shoot as we did fifty 
years ago, for the reason that there are more men and 
fewer birds. It is just as good sense to spare our ducks 
as it is to spare our setting hens. We will always have 
poultry, yet when the first domestic fowls came into IIli- 
nois there were a million ducks to where there was one 
hen. To-day there are a million hens to where there is 
one duck. The situation is reversed. Why? 

All these people of lower Illinois believe in spring 
shooting. The descendants of the early settlers believe in 
it, and a great many of the leading citizens of the larger 
towns believe in it. A good many men in Chicago be- 
lieve in it. A great many men who profess not to believe 
it in, none the less practice it. It is no use saying that 
none of these men are sportsmen, and it is no use reviling 
them. I am inclined to think that a good deal of the 
bitter sentiment of lower Illinois against upper Illinois 
on this very head arose out of the ill-advised position 
taken by the too ardent wellwishers of good protection. 
The idea grew up in lower Illinois that the city shooters 
wanted to force upon the statutes laws which suited them, 
laws which were good for sportsmen, but which were not 
enacted for the benefit of the people. This sort of thing 
was at once met by the stubborn old idea of American in- 
dependence, the rebellion against class legislation. This 
is why we do not have popular sentiment behind our 
game laws. The sportsmen of Chicago have tried to cram 
the prohibition of spring shooting down the neck of 
lower Illinois, and the latter wouldn’t have it so. We 
never will stop this spring shooting in Illinois so long as 
the old situation remains unchanged. To me the natural 
method seems to be that of putting before all the people 
of this State, north and south, the simple proposition that 
we are men and brothers, and that a sportsman is no 
whit better than any other man. Before all of these 
men, sportsmen so-called, or plain citizens, there can al- 
ways be gently put the homely parallel of the hen and 
the duck, and their positions now so lamentably reversed. 
If I wanted to pass a law stopping spring shooting in 
Illinois, I should spend some monev in the lower portion 
of the State in a mild effort to show these high spirited 
Americans, who are just as good as any of us who live in 
the city, that the times are no longer as they were, so 
that we can no longer act as once we did. If we stop 
spring shooting in Illinois we will have fall shooting again, 
The question for all of us is, Would it not be better to 
have fall shooting for twenty years than spring shooting 
for ten years? I should fancy that the matter would re- 
solve itself into some such proposition as the latter. 


Wants a Hudson Bay Knife. 


Mr. A. C. Stott, of Stottville, N. Y., writes me asking 
where he can get the Hudson Bay knife, described by Mr. 
MacGowan, of St. Paul. The Hudson Bay Company. of 
Winnipeg, Man., can supply it. I do not know what 
the import charges will be. Mr. Stott will see more 
about this in earlier numbers of the Forest AND STREAM. 


Personal, 


During the past winter Mr. Coleman, president of the 
Austin Powder Company, Cleveland, O., was taken very 
seriously ill, and for a long time had a hard fight tor re- 
covery. So able and pleasant a gentleman can ill be 
spared even temporarily from business walks, and I am 
very glad to hear from A. Lent, treasurer of the Austin 
Posie Company, that Mr. Coleman though still con- 
fined to his house, is rapidly improving. His illness was a 
severe one, and brought him near death’s door. Mr. 
Lent says, “Traveling the downward path occupied 
months, and full recovery will of necessity consume time. 
As the boys remark, he is a and we expect to see 
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him here at the office not later than May 1.” . Evensthis 
delayed date will enable Mr. Coleman to take a hand in 
the trade of the coming year, which bids fair to be one un- 
precedentedly large. 

Mr. E. D. Updike, a prominent Board of Trade man, of 
Chicago, left this week for San Antonio and the Texas 
coast. I regret that I did not meet him to add my 
mite to hissinformation regarding the Southwest coun- 
try, but if he once gets there he cannot help having a 


good time. E. Houcu. 
1200 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, LI. 
Deer in Town 
GuoversviLLe, N. Y., March 1.—Editor Forest and 


Stream; Kingsboro is a suburb of Gloversville. Every 
year deer come from the mountain, three miles north of 
our city, and are seen by the inhabitants. The Leader 
reported the other day: 

“The residents of Kingsboro and Marshall avenues and 
adjoining streets were considerably surprised yesterday 
morning by the appearance of a young deer strolling along 
the thoroughfares. The deer did not seem to be worried 
by the environments of civilization, and after spending 
some time about the portion of the city mentioned, the 
deer crosed East Fulton street, jumped a fence about the 
cemetery, and while it was standing on top of one of the 
vaults it was noticed by several persons. No attempt was 
made to capture the animal, although a number of boys 
who saw it on one of the streets gave chase, but were 
easily distanced. After remaining in the cemetery a 
short time the deer went toward the southeastern part of 
the city and disappeared in the woods near Cold a al 

H. D. 


GLoversviLLeE, March 4.—Here is a sequel to the note 
sent you a few days ago: “Residents of the city who 
arose at an early hour this morning had the pleasure of 
witnessing the decidedly unusual sight of a wild deer run- 
ning about the streets in the business portion of the city. 
The créature was a doe, evidently quite young, and was 
not very large. It was first seen on Kingsboro avenue by 
two hounds, which immediately gave chase, and pursued 
the deer over the avenue and down Prospect street, until 
they attracted the attention of Druggist Robert Baird, who 
was walking down town. He very promptly stopped the 
dogs and prevented further trouble to the deer from 
that source, but the little creature continued its flight 
toward the center of the city, and finally entered the Key- 
stone Hotel barn on South Main street in a very ex- 
hausted condition. This morning James Kathan, who 
has charge of the barn, went to Johnstown and found 
Game Protector Leavitt absent from home. The posses- 
sion of the deer was reported to his family with a request 
to riotify the protector as soon as possible. An effort was 
also made to notify Game Protector Lobdell, of North- 
ville, but it was reported that he was ill and could not 
be seen. As a result, the deer will. be kept in the barn 
and cared for until Game Protector Leavitt determines 
what is to be done with it.” 


Maine Venison Shipments 


Boston, March 6.—I met a Boston sportsman on the 
street Saturday, who was much pleased over a bit of 
information he had received from Maine. The same 
story he also told me liad been telegraphed to the Bos 
ton papers. It concerned a lighter which came ashore 
at a well-known Maine port, where shipping to Boston 
is easy. On board the lighter was a number of barre'!s. 
These a game warden happened to spy, and became 
suspicious of them.. He detained the captain of the lighter 
and opened the barrels. In them he found the saddles 
and hides of seventeen deer, each one tagged to a Bos- 
ton firm. He seized the venison and put the captain 
of the lighter under arrest. The fine will be $40 for 
having each deer in possession, besiaes attempting to 
ship them out of the State. I hope that this story of 
arrest is true, for I have seen eleven more saddles of 
deer, just received at a Boston commission house, since 
last writing the Forest aNp Stream. [If it is true, one 
of the outlets of the underground railway tor shipping 
deer out of Maine in close season may be stopped at 
last. 

The ideas of the ordinary New York press reporter 
are crude, if not laughable. I was shown a clipping 
yesterday from a city paper, which went on to give an 
item of news concerning one of the live moose now in 
the Madison Square Garden sportsmen’s show. It told 
of the ugly nature of the moose and of his attack on 
the men who helped put him on the train at Lewiston, 
Me., “where he was trapped.” Well, the citizens of the 
city of Lewiston will smile when they read of trapping 
wild and savage moose within their borders, The truth 
of the matter is that the moose comes from a game park 
in that city, and that he was taken up and haltered in the 
yard and led to the car that was to take him to New 
York. He went into the car rather unwillingly, but 
there was about as much trouble aboufit as there would 
have been concerning a balky horse under like circum- 
stances. 

Later: It comes from perfectly reliable sources that a 
seizure of seventeen deer saddles was made on Thursday 
last; the game en route for the Boston market. 

SPECIAL. 





Weight of Quail. 


Lockport, N. Y., March 2.—By a sad misfortune of a’ 


few sportsmen here, who are trying to restock a portion 
of the farms near the city with quail for next season’s 
shooting, I am enabled to. givé Didymus some informa- 
tion as to the weight of Bob White that was supposed to 
have come from Montana, although the parties received 


them from a New York dealer, which was a great mis- 
take, as they have no knowledge of how long they had 
been in <calemeih. 
Of 120 shipped on Feb. 15, eleven were dead when re- 
i The..rest were divided into three 
oe to be liberated when 
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+ which he is-manager. 


joining field; since when I have not heard from them, but 
as there has been no snow on the ground andthe weather 
has been mild and pleasant, I do not doubt that tHey are 
doing well. I secured the eighteen dead birds, eleven of 
which were females, and weighed each bird separately. 
With the exception of two of the males, I found them 
in fair condition. The aggregate weight of the seven 
males was 3607.; an average of: little over 50z.; the eleven 
females weighed 6102., a trifle over 5%oz. each. — I 
should think that these birds when caught would have 
averaged at least 60z.; which would be light for Montana 
birds. I have a female in my collection taken eighteen 
years ago in this country (Niagara) that weighed goz. 
when I took it from a bunch of birds in the market, where 
it attracted my attention by its large size and light color, 
it being much lighter colored than two other females 
taken here. J. L.. Dawson. 
[The quail of course did not come from Montana, where 
there are no quail; but were probably from West Virginia, 
North Carolina, the Indian Territory or Kansas.] 


Teton Guide and Game Protective Association 


Jackson, Wyoming, Feb. 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The game is wintering fine, except as to a few 
calves. The winter has been comparatively open. 

An organization was completed here this month, known 
as the Teton Guide and Game Protective Association. 
The officers for the first year are as follows: S. N. Leek, 
President; Webster La Plant, Vice-President; Andy 
Watson, Treasurer; Wm. Simpson, Secretary and Clerk 
to Board of Managers. 

The objects are to furnish sportsmen with. reliable in- 
formation and the names of competent guides, and to 
protect them in their hunting rights and privileges in the 
Jackson Valley country. With a view of making the asso- 
ciation a reliable institution, representative residents who 
are not engaged in guiding tourists, are members. 

The past year has indicated that an organization of 
this kind is a necessity. Several tourists have complained 
of unfair treatment at the hands of incompetent persons 
representing themselves as guides. 

The changes in the game law made by the present Legis- 
lature, are new to most people in the State.‘ As soon as 
the law is printed and distributed, it will be time to com- 
mence their enforcement. As we are not familiar with 
the features of the law as passed, only in a general way, 
we will not attempt to criticise or commend them. Suf- 
fice to say that the first duty of the State game warden 
will be to enforce the law in the community where the 
game ranges. W. L. Simpson. 


Maine Deer and Lumbermen. 

JackMAN, Me., March 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your publication of Feb. 25 you misquote me in your 
article, “A Maine Winter Robin.” What I really wrote 
was: “There are several large deer yards .in the vicinity 
of camp, and so far they are all doing nicely, and none are 
being killed by the lumbermen or anyone else.” While 
you quote me as saying, “and were all being killed.” 
Kindly correct this error and greatly oblige 

F. W. Lawton. 


The Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


Tue fifth annual exposition of the Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation in the Madison Square Garden, of this city, sur- 
passes all that have gone before it in the provision of at- 
tractions strictly within the scope of such an exhibition, 
and apart from the purely trade displays. The show has 
been closely modeled on that of Boston last year, with 
respect to features and their arrangement. The immense 
floor space of the Garden is almost entirely given up to 
the attractions. There are a game paddock for live game, 
an aviary of game birds, -an artificial lake for aquatic 
sports, on the shore-of which the Indian tepees are set 
against a magnificent scene-painting of the great glacier 
region of the Selkirks. 

The paddock is enclosed with Page woven wire fenc- 
ing, and in it are buffalo, caribou, moose, elk and Vir-* 
ginia deer; while in cages and pens are bears,’ gray 
wolves, mountain lions, raccoons, opossums, beavers and 
game birds. There is a large and admirably arranged 
aquarium display of fishes by the New York Fisheries, 
Game and Forest Commission, under the immediate 
direction of Mr. A. N. Cheney. The fishes shown in- 
clude a series comprising steelhead, red-throat. rain- 
bow, brown, brook and lake trout, pike, perch, and black 
bass. ‘Among the trout are mature specimens and year- 
lings and two-vear-olds. There is also a model hatchery. 

Among the birds novel to most visitors are two trained 
falcons, imported from Europe. 


. Hunters, Trappers and Guides. 


Again the sons of Nimrod have gathered from the four 
winds to the place of meeting, where Diana stretches her 
golden bow. Under one roof are men who know the 
hunting countries of the continent. The big game sec- 
tions of the North are, however, best represented among 
the hunters, trappers and guides. and particularly the 
moose countries, from Maine on the east to the Rockies 
On the west. 


The Quebec Exhibit. 


Half of the north ‘side of the floor of: the 
Garden is given up to the Quebec exhibit, and the at- 
tractions of woods and waters are represented by game 
animals and birds, some living and some. stuffed, placed - 
in front of a cycloramic background, and by hunters who 
are there to explain about the birds and beasts, The 
Quebec exhibit is in charge of Mr. L: Z. Joncas, assisted 
by Mr. N. E. Cormier. Mr. J. W. McNicol has charge 
of one section, and with him are Alfred Lanoie, George 
Frazar and Beebe Lirette, who are guides... Messrs. 
Turcotte and Jackson are also connected with the ex- 


hibit. 
Mr. W. H. Parker ae the Laurentian Club, of 
e.is accompanied by three noted 
guides, Bazile Maurice; who was with General Wi 
on the Nile expedition, and Aimé Beaulier i 
brother, Narcisse. Mr. Parker ized the Winches- 
ter, Shaivinegan, Laurentian and Maurice clubs, and 






has the further distinction of having been one of the car- 
liest subscribers to Forest AND Stream, having sent 
Charles Hallock a check for $25 for subscriptions while 
the first issues were fresh from the press. Mr, Parker's 
Laurentian guides sing Canadian boat songs, and have 
voices of wonderful sweetness and power. 

Mr. Cormier invited the Forest AnD STREAM man to 
take a little six weeks’ trip next summer up the St. Mau- 
rice to the headwaters of its southwest branch, and then 
downstream either by the Gatineau or Ottawa to civ- 
lization. - The three streams mentioned take their rise, 
according to Mr. Cormier, in a pond about the size 
ofthe amphitheater of the Madison Square Garden. Mr. 
Cormier is Superintendent of Fisheries and Game at 
Avinner, Quebec, and among the many other things he 
does, he arranges to supply park owners with wild game, 
from beaver to moose. He could have brought a car- 
load 6f moose and caribou to the Sportsmen’s Exposition 
if they had been wanted, and he has at the present time 
several contracts on hand for supplying big game for 
parks. 


The Adirondacks. 


The Adirondack exhibit occupies the other half of the 
space on the north ‘side of the Garden, just east of the 
Quebec exhibit. There are some neatly finished camps, 
interesting game trophies, and a still more interesting 
collection of husky woodsmen. The great hotel keepers 
are represented, and George Stevens, Jr., who is said by 
his friends to be one of the best living stiil-hunters, is 
there in person. The men connected with this exhibit 
comprise the finest aggregation of sturdy manhood to 
be found in the Garden. Among the guides who are par- 
ticularly worth talking to are Warren W. Cole, of Long 
Lake; F. C. Chase, Newcomb, and Fayette Moody, Sar- 
anac. - 


The Canadian Pacific. 


The Fourth avenue end of the Garden is devoted to a 
scenic and very successful representation of an Indian 
hunting camp in the Selkirks. The background is a 
gigantic painting of the great glacier of the Selkirks, and 
is a remarkably good representation of the ac‘ual land- 
scape. Timbered hills are shown in the middle distance. 
and the stream which drains the glacier. In front are 
the tepees of the aborigines, and moving about at their 
various tasks the Indians themselves. At their feet is the 
oe pool, and the canoes are drawn up on the 
ank. : 

Mr. L. ©. Armstrong, has general supervision of the 
exhibit, assisted by Mr. C. C. Farr. The canoes shown 
in the cyclorama setting are of Eastern manufacture. and 
the majority of the Indians never saw a glacier in their 
lives, but that doesn’t spoil the effect. Nesodaro, the 
Mountain Cree, is at home in the shadow of the tower- 
ing Selkirks, but for all practical purposes Willie Paul- 
son, from the Upper Ottawa, fits into the picture and 
plays his part just as well. 

The Quebec & Lake St. John Railway has an interest- 
ing exhibit next the C. P. Ry. on, the, south side of the 
Garden, and then comes the State of Maine, with a 
great exhibit, reaching almost to the Madison avenuc 
entrance. 


Maine. 


The Maine exhibit is divided into different sections 
At the west end is the camp of the Megantic Fish and 
Game Preserve. 

In the Patten section is Natey Fogg, equally ready 
to tell a good story or to. post sportsmen on the advyan- 
tages of the Jack Darling camps, on the Sebois Chain, 
of which he is the present proprietor. At his elbow is 
John Jackman. the Patten photographer, some of whose 
game pictures have been printed in Forest AND STREAM. 
and somewhere in the neighborhood may be found W 
S. McKinney, who is a very unpopular man with the 
bears of the Pine Tree State. His brother Frank is the 
man who killed a moose with a .22cal. pistol and the 
short cartridge loaded with smokeless powder. Mr 
Howe, of Curren & Howe, represents the Trout Brook 
farm. Moose, deer and caribou are the principal live 
stock. Some of the deer are so obliging that they walk 
right up to the door when their turn comes to be shot. 
Mr. Sumner L. Crosby, the taxidermist, is in evidence, 
as usual. What Maine would be without Mr. Crosby is 
not pleasant to think about. Wm. E. Cushman, of 
Sheoman, has a collection of trophies that would pain : 
sensitive bear to contemplate. He has a cigar-box full 
of claws and teeth, and other relics of victims to the steei 
trap habit. In making this collection, Mr. Cushman 
is following in his father’s footsteps, the only difference 
being that his father used a set gun. 

Capt. Barker, of course, is here, and if he had time 
between greeting old friends and answering questions 
about Maine hunting resorts, he could give some inter- 
esting observations on his recent trip to Santiago and 
other war points. 


A University Course in Woodcraft. 


li anybody has any puzzling questions to ask about any 
subject of simon-pure wood or natural history from 
the hunter’s and irapper’s standpoint, which treats of the 
science from the point where man and beast rub shoul- 
ders, he will find some professors here ready to elucidate 
the matter for him: These professors know little of kid 
glove methods of imparting knowledge. Some of them 
handle »their» grammar, after trade-marked fashion oi 
their own that defies parsing and the commonly accepted 
rules .of construction, and. which would be as much of a 

le tothe: New England college professor as was 
y Briggs’ chewing of the ge to the rever- 


end sharp. Yet there is.a force and directness 
about they. say that carries conviction, and when it 
sateen Se:Sretiee DOMASS WENO: clinching it on 
the other side for keeps with the fewest possible s, 
iia Eanes takes 
i any of these wilde ver. s ment 
2 language. off » 
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Nesodaro’s Bear Story. 

Mr. L. O. Armstrong introduced Nesodaro. Mr. 
Armstrong: said Nesodaro has given it as his impression 
of New York city (and there are those who agree with 
him) that the tepees are too high and the people too 


many. 

Nesodaro hails from the Stoney Indian Reserve, in 
western Alberta, and his hunting grounds are the world’s 
white roof-tree, north, west and south of Banff along the 
backbone of the Rockies. Mr. Armstrong opened a 
map to point out to the Indian his home. He ran his 
finger along the line of the railroad till he came to Mor- 
ley, and then north to the Bow River. “There you are, 
Nesodaro,” he said. “You live on this stream emptying 
into the Bow-What’s-Its-Name, Ghost River?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Nesodaro, pleased to hear the name. 
“Me come down that mountain,” and he placed his 
dusky forefinger on a nearby elevation shown on the map. 

“That’s Minnewaukan,” said Mr. Armstrong, and again 
Nesodaro’s face lit up and he said: 

“Oh, «yes, me come down there.” 

“Now,” said the agent, “you’re no more a lost child. 
You know where you live, though I doubt if you’d ever 
get back there unless we téok you. It’s a good many 
moons’ travel on foot.” 

I asked Nesodaro how many cubs he had ever seen 
with an old bear. He mistook my question and answered 
“Fifteen,” and the crowd of ignorant city people who 
had jammed into the tepee laughed. Nesodaro laughed 
himself, good-naturedly, and turning to a little boy who 
was’ struggling in his father’s arms much as if he ex- 
pected to be thrown to a wild beast to be devoured, 
reached out his hand and stroked him, whereat Young 
America gave such a start that, as Fred Moody ex- 
pressed it once, he had to jump backwards to get into 
his skin again. od . 

I explained my meaning and Nesodaro said: 

“Some bear, three; some bear, two; no see four.” 


A White Bear and Black Sheep. 


Nesodaro says caribou and moose are pretty scarce in 
his hunting grounds, He has killed six of the former 
and ten of the latter animals, Elk are fairly numerous, 
while mountain sheep and goats are “too many.’ 

There are two kinds of sheep, according to his state- 
ment, the black sheep and the white sheep. He pointed 
to some brownish martin fur trimming on his clothing 
to show the color of the black sheep, and to his smoke- 
tanned buckskin blouse to show the color of the other, 
which was evidently the well-known bighorn. He says 
the black sheep are found “west Red Deer River, west 
Saskat’wan, west Old Man River.” 

It seems just possible that the black sheep referred to 
may be the Ovis stoni, and if so the fact is of great in- 
terest, as indicating a southern range of this sheep on the 
eastern flank of the Rockies considerably below the sup- 
posed limit. ; 

Nesodaro says he has, killed a white bear. It was a 
small animal, and though weighing only about 2oolbs. 
it was very fat. He killed it in the “low winter” and sold 
the hide for $11. It had eyes “black as hair.” 


The Birch Bark Tepee. 


Mr. C. C. Farr, who was with the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany fifteen years, and who has been around the head- 
waters of the Ottawa for a much longer period, is a 
mine of interesting information on all matter pertaining 
to game or wild life. He saw me looking at a bark 
tepee and said that the Indian name for it was asohah- 
gan, and that the specimen canie from Lake Animanipis- 
sing. 2 his 

“I had to get one of them for the show,” he said, “and 
I went to an Indian named Peeshahbo and told him to 
give me his. Peeshahbo said: ‘How the blazes am I 
going to live for the rest of the winter? I said: ‘Oh’ 
man, ye’ll make a new one.’ ‘But I can't peel any bark. 
says he. ‘Never you mind, says I, ‘I’ve got to have it, 
and with that I took it, and here it is. 

Mr. Farr explained that the bark tepees are used by the 
Indians on their winter hunting trips. They are made 
in summer from the bark of large birches, sewed to- 
gether in sections measuring about 3 by 12ft. The pole 
framework of the tepee is erected and the bark bent 
around before it has dried, so that it will take the proper 
shape. The free ends of the. bark sections are protected 
and kept from splitting by light strips of wood, one on 
either side, which are attached by sewing. Seven of these 
3x12 bark sections are used in the construction of the 
asohahgan. When the Indian moves his camp the sec- 
tions are made into tight rolls, for convenience in carry- 
ing. In erecting the tepee the bottom section is put im 
place first, and two of the rolls are commonly required 
to reach around. Afterwards the other sections are 
wound around the cone-shaped framework up to within 
a short distance of the peak. The top is left open for the 
escape of smoke. The upper sections lap over the lower, 
shingle fashion, and all the seams run diagonally with 
reference to a vertical line, in such a way as to shed water 


The aioe is done with wattup. Wattup is made 
from the roots of spruce trees, pulled out by the women 
and boiled till softened. The brown bark covering is 
rubbed off and the roots split into suitable sizes for 
sewing, Wattup will keep for years and is tougher than 
moosewood, When wanted for use, all that is necessary 
is to throw it into water, and it becomes pliable and 


easily worked. 
Bark and Wattup.. 


The Kippawas use birch bark and wattup for all con- 
ceivable purposes, from making their canoes to the con- 
struction of minnekwakan pots, which are oval- d 
affairs finished with rectangular bottoms, and used for 
holding berries or sewing materials, or even, at times, 
when pitched along the seams, as water vessels. The 
French word for minnekwakan is corceau. Willie Paul- 
son has a birch bark bat that is a work of art, both in 
ensemble and detail. 4 " 

In constructing their canoes, the Indians use two kinds 
of bark. The heaviest into the bottom and is called 
bottom bark, and the lighter bark is side bark. As Mr. 
Farr remarked, “the words carry the significance, do ye 


see?” Of) thesé northern waters of the Ottawa great 


. Canoes, up to 35ft. in length, are still used. The four and 


a half and five fathom canoes are commoner. The Rob 
Roy, made by old Amab, chief of the Kippawas, is the 
king of the lot, with her-six fathoms to the wet. -The 
mention of Amab made Mr. Farr reminiscent. 


Indian Dress. 


“Twenty-six years ago,” said he, “I first saw his old 
wife. She was dressed in tartan plaid, with a belt and 
tomahawk at her waist, and a beatled hood on her 
head. On her legs she wore metasse, or leggins. *Be- 
fore the Indians came in contact with the white man 
they used to wear for their winter dress woven rabbit- 
skin garments. The clothing was made on the same 
principle as the rabbit-skin robes so popular in the 
Klondike at the present time. The Indians of the Tem- 
iscamingue and Temaganis region cut rabbit skins into 
strips and twist them, and then net them together ax- 
actly as they make a fish net. With a dirty blanket un- 
derneath and a rabbit-skin robe on top they will sleep 
out in the open very comfortably with the thermom- 
eter 40 degrees below zero. The Indian name for the 
robe is assaybeekwan, meaning a netted covering.” 


From Caribou to Clothing in Quick Time. 


While we were talking Paulson passed again, and Mr. 
Farr called attention to his buckskin suit. “That skin 
was a live caribou two weeks ago,” he remarked. 

“You know, the Indians don’t wear those things back 
in the woods. But I had to rig ’em out in fancy style 
for this show, so I told Willie to get some buckskin 
clothes, and he went out and killed two caribou and had 
their hides nicely smoke-tanned and made into coat and 
pants in short order. Every man can be his own tailor 
in that country, if he has a good squaw to do the work.” 





Live Wild Birds. 


Prominent. among the live creatures to be seen at the 
Garden, and attracting much attention from visitors, are 
a number of cages containing wild birds, among which 
may be mentioned quail, pheasants and several species of 
wildfowl. The cages are notieable for being well built 
and commodious, much better suited for the exhibition 
of these birds than anything previously seen at such 
shows. Eaclt one is provided with a water tank suffi- 
ciently ample to allow the birds to swim and bathe. 
Among the wildfowl are black and white domesticated 
swans, Canada geese and snow geese, European shel- 
drake and widgeons, mallards, teal, and a cage of beau- 
tiful wood ducks and mandarin ducks. 

It is to be noticed that in this exhibit the foreign spe- 
cies are almost as numerous as are the native ones. The 
birds all seem in excellent condition and are, of course, 
greatly admired by all visitors. 

It is to be regretted that neither Mr. Wilton Lock- 
wood, of Boston, nor Mr. Timothy Treadwell, of Long 
Island, should have sent cages of their birds to this show. 
Their collections, as seen at other shows, are remarka- 
bly full and very interesting. It certainly seems as if it 
would be worth while for more people to pay atten- 
tion to this question of domesticating wildfowl. When 
we recall the fact that persons enthusiastic in matters of. 
this sort have succeeded in getting certain wild grouse, 
wild ducks and wild geese to breed regularly in confine- 
ment, it would appear as if only time, study and care 
were required to induce certain sorts of wildfowl to breed 
in confinement as freely as do our domestic species. 


Trade Exhibits. 
E. I. Du PONT De NEMOURS & CO. 


Stand 49 contains the exhibit of the firm of E. I. Du 
Pont De Nemours & Co.. Wilmington, Del. It is sit- 
uated in the gallery to the left of the Madison avenue en- 
trance. It contains a very complete displav of the dif 
ferent kinds of powders manufactured by the company, 
sporting, military and blasting. together with samples 
of the crude materials from which the black powders 
are manufactured. All are most attractively arranged 
and exhibited. Powder kegs in variety of size and color 
display the manner of identification and shipment. There 
are also samples of smokeless powder for shotgun and 
rifles and cannon powder. A most interesting part of 
the exhibit is the model of a cannon charge for the 
13in. guns used in the navv. Standing on end, the pow- 
der charge measures 634ft.. the projectile 334ft. more. 
The charge of powder weights 21olbs. and the projec- 
tile 1,100lbs. Mr. Pierre Gentieu is in charge. 


HAZARD POWDER CO. 


Stand 51 contains the exhibit of the Hazard Powder 

o., 44 Cedar street. New York. In the exhibit are sam- 
ples of all kinds of powder manufactured by this com- 
pany. with also samples of the crude material from which 
the black powders: are made. There is also a samole of 
the companv’s Blue Ribbon shotgun powder. Mr. B. 
H. Norton is in charge. The exhibit is most attractively 
arranged. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO. 


Stands Nos. 52, 53 and £4 are occupied by the Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co., 99 Cedar street. New York. It 
catches the eye from any part of the Garden, the large 
models of the 12, 10 and 8in. breech-Inading cannon be- 
ing full size and verv conspicuous. These are sectional 
models, ahout 16ft. long, and show the monster guns 
split lengthwise. The bore. breech-loading mechanism. 
etc., are made anparent to the eve at a glance. The full 
size dummy projectiles rest in the bores. with their re- 
snective dummv loads of 250, 140 and 7slbs. of powder 
placed inthe chambers in proper manner. Several tar- 
vets made by Mr. W. M. Thomas, with the Laflin & 
Rand smokeless powders, testify to their worth and to 
the skill of the rifieman who could pérform so well at 
sooyds. Samples of their new sporting rifle. smokeless. 
for rifles and pistols built for the use of black vowders 
are also a part of the company’s exhibit. Mr. Ed.. Tay- 
lor, wise in the lore of what powders are made of and 
what they will do when made. is in charge. 


UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
occupy spaces from No. 55 to 59. Their exhibit is ap- 
parent from any part of the Garden, for’ its size and sim- 
ple, yet rich, elegance. It is in the form of a lone arch. 
made of mahogany, the pillars of which are shelved and 
walled with clear glass, so that all the varieties of rifle 
cartridges, sporting and military, are readily seen by the 
eye at a glance. There are all calibers, with all kinds of 
powder charges and all kinds of bullets. The ammuni- 
tion for machine and rapid-fire guns is also in evidence. 
There are glittering primers by the bushel, and wads, 
shells and shotgun ammunition in general of all sizes, 
the 28 and 24gauge nitro shells being a special novelty. 
Mr. W. M. (U.M. C.) Thomas and Mr. J. J. (U. M. C.) 
Hallowell are in charge. 


LEROY SHOT AND LEAD WORKS. 


The Leroy Shot and Lead Works, 261 Water street, 
New York, occupy Stand No. 60. There are displayed 
samples of all kinds and sizes of shot, most artistically 
arranged. There are sizes from the robust bullet down 
to - fine sizes of shot used by bird collectors and nat- 
uralists. 


SHOVERLING, DALY & GALES. 


Messrs. Shoverling, Daly & Gales, of 325 Broadway, 
New York, have a very attractive display of sportsmen’s 
goods, the main features of which are the Daly guns, 
many of which are highly and richly finished, and a quite 
full line of the celebrated Marlin rifles and shotguns and 
Bristol steel rods, fishing tackle and golf goods. The 
Borchardt pistol-carbine is a very interesting part of their 
exihibit. Mr. G. R.. Schneider is in charge. 


BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 


The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., occupy Stands Nos. 64 and 65. Their exhibit is 
confined to golf implements and loading blocks for shot- 
gun ammunition. Their space is neat and attractive. 
Mr. A. L. Taylor is in charge. 


THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 


Stand No. 72 is where the Interstate Association is in 
evidence. Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, the able manager, oc- 
cupies and transacts business in it in his leisure moments. 


THE U. S. CARTRIDGE CO. 


The U. S. Cartridge Co., of Lowell, Mass. occupy 
stands Nos. 73 and 74. It is most attractively furnished 
in Oriental style, carpets, divans and comfortable chairs 
making up the furnishing. It is in one of the choice 
parts of the Garden, commanding a view of everything 
worth seeing, and is presided over by Mr. C. W. Dim- 
mick. 


PETERS CARTRIDGE .CO. 
DER CO. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. and the King Powder Co., 
of Cincinnati, O., have stand No. 75. It is néatly fur- 
nished, more with a view to receiving and enteftaining 
the many friends of the company than with a view to 
displaying the company’s wares. There are visitors 
therein constantly. Mr. T. H. Keller is the gentleman 
in charge. 


AND KING POW- 


PANTASOTE CO. 


In stands Nos. 76 and 77 the Pantasote Co., of 29 
Broadway, New York, holds forth. Their specialty is a 
tough, water-proof cloth, resembling leather in the qual- 
ity of its toughness, which is manufactured into shooting 
suits, tents and camping outfits, sailors’ wear, etc. Mr. 
W. L. Bratton is in charge. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO. 


The Savage Arms Co.,. occupy stand No. 79. It con- 
tains a complete display of the Savage military and sport 
ing rifles. An iron plate, bearing the profile of an In 
dian, the outline of which was punched with soft-nosed 
bullets, which pierced the 5-16in. plate as if it were made 
of cheese, bears testimony to the accuracy of the rifle 
and the skill of Mr. A: Savage, the inveritor of it and 
the marksman who made the wonderful target. Mr. H. 
S. Wells is in charge. 


TATHAM BROTHERS. 


Stand No. 82 is occupied by Tatham Brothers, of 82 
Beekman street, New York. Their exhibit contains a 
full line of drop and chilled shot, numbering from 24 
to the ounce to 162, 304 to the same weight. The whole 
is displayed in elaborate variety. Mr. F. M. Foye is in 
charge. 

PARKER BROTHERS. 


Parker Brothers, of Meriden, Conn., in stand No. 83, 
display a full line of the shotguns which they manufac- 
ture, from the $50 grade up to the highest priced ones, 
gems of finish and elegance. Mr. L. Parker and Mr. 
J. R. Hull are in charge. 


THE CLEVELAND TARGET CO. 


The Cleveland Target Co., Cleveland, O., display a 
magautrap in stand No. 84. Its workings are patiently 
and intelligently illustrated by Mr. Charles A. North, a 
brother of Mr, Paul North. 


- VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD. 


Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broadway, 
New York, display an elaborate variety of Francotte 
guns, Mauser self-loading pistols, Stevens rifles and pis- 
tols, and Wuesther dry plates and photographs made 
with the plates. Also they exhibit a full line of fishing 
tackle, the special pride of John Wright. Mr. Gus Grieff 
is in charge most of the: time, though Mr. pate Von 

gerke gives the exhibit much personal attention. 
Their space is always crowded with visitors. 

The E. C. and Schultze powders, of course, constitute 

a prominent feature of the exhibit. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 
The Remington Arms Co., 315 Broadway, New York, 
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dispiay a full line of their famous sportirig and military 
rifies in stands Nos. 87 and 88. There are pretty, low- 
priced specimens, and again there. are specimens of the . 
finest finish, which are higher priced, but gems of util- 
ity and art. The 16-gauge hammerless, the elegantly 
finished target rifles, and the auxiliary rifle barréls are 
all arms which will invite the attention of the sports- 
men. Mr. W. F. Haight is in charge. 


GUN BORE TREATMENT CO. 


The Gun Bore Treatment Co‘, of 7 Warren street, 
New York, occupy stand No. 93. They exhibit. many 
samples of the value of their art, as shown by barrels 
which have been treated in comparison with barrels 
which have not. Mr. Edward A. Rice, assisted by Mr. 
Neaf Apgar, is in charge. 


G. W. COLE & CO. 


In stand No. 90 Messrs. G. W. Cole & Co. display 
their well-known lubricant and rust preventive, 3 in 
I, esteemed and used by bicyclists, owners of guns, 
rifles, etc. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co. 


The Page Woven Wire Fence Co., of Adrian, Mich., 
occupy stand No. 91. Models and pictures illustrating 
the utility and neatness of the fence in actual use are on 
exhibition, and_ the merits of their product are ably ex- 
plained by Mr. W. A. Hoisington. 


THE MARINE EXHIBITS. 


The nautical part of the show is so meager as to war- 
rant the supposition that the management does -not con- 
sider yachting, canoeing and rowing as representative 
American sports worthy of recognition on an equal footing 
with field sports. There are no exhibits of yachts or yacht 
models, no rowing boats, and no canoes except one of the 
Maine wood and canvas canoes used by the Indians-in 
their camp, and in the tank. Some rolls of birch bark 
have been provided from which the Indians will. make a 
canoe in view of the spectators, an operation which should 
be extremely. interesting. At the present time, when there 
is such a lively interest in yachting, a good collection of 
designers’ and builders’ models would prove a great at- 
traction, but thus far nothing of the kind has been at- 
tempied at any of the shows. 

The one exhibit which appeals in any way to yachts- 
men is that of gasoline boats and motors. This exhibit, it 
may be said, is purely an engineering one; where the hulls 
are shown, either by models or in the actual craft, they 
are with a few exceptions notably bad. As a class, they 
show no evidences-of skillful and. deliberate design, but 
rather of being whittled out-at odd times by engineers and 
machinists. It is surprising that as the success of any 
launch engine depends really on the performance of the 
boat as a whole, those who build engines pay no attention 
whatever to the hulls in which they are placed; except as 
to the amount of brass and mahogany -which can be car- 
ried without sinking the boat. Thosé who are interested 
in the power launch, which is growing in popularity every 
year, are able to inspect and compare a number of different 
makes of engines. rs : 

The Daimler Manufacturing Company exhibits this year 
three of its engines, the Daimler Marine Motor. .One of 
these is a double engine of 35 H. P., one of 16 H..P. and 
one of 4 H. P. A small model of good design shows one 
of the company’s soft. cabin yachts, with 16 H. P. motor, 
the model being complete in all details of cabin, etc. _ 

Several other firms show motors of various descrip- 


tions. 
TAXIDERMY. 


In stand No. 50, ott the left. of the entrance, Thomas 
W. Fraine, of Rochester, shows a series of admirably 
mounted heads of caribou from Newfoundland, moun- 
tain sheep and Virginia deer, all most artistically dis- 
posed. 

In spaces Nos. 68-70, W. W. Hart & Co., of New 
York, make a display of heads and other trophies. Most 
interest, naturally, is shown in the large collection of 
remarkable moose horns from Alaska, some description 
of which was given in a recent issue of this journal. 


Look Out for the Engine. 


Tse Bangor Daily Commercial reported the other day that one 
of the trains of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad had barely 
escaped running down a bull moose on the track. 

On the day following the publication of the story of the bucking 
moose, General Manager Cram, of the Bangor & Aroostok Rail- 
road, received the Sitteivion communication from Chairman 
Carleton, of the Game Commission: 

Augusta, Feb. 22.—Hon. F. W. Cram, V. P. and G. M., B & 
A. R. R., Bangor, Me.: My dear sir—I inclose herewith clippings 
from the Bangor Conimercial of Feb. 21, which explains itself, 
also a copy of the law pertaining to the protection of moose. 

I regret exceedingly that it becomes my duty to complain 
against this corporation, which is otherwise so well behaved, for 
violation of the game laws. It is the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners that we cannot permit railroads to go on wounding 
and maiming and disfiguring moose indiscriminately. It is the 
opinion of the Commissioners that a general order should be issued 
by the management of the B. & A. R. R. to your employees, 
that when they see a big bull moose approaching they should 


immediately stop the train and let him proceed on his way un- 


molested and undisturbed.. 

Before taking further action in this matter, however, we should 
like to receive your explanation, if-you have any, as to why you 
should not be proceeded against for hunting this moose, as in 
such case is made and provided by the law of the land. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) : 4. T, Carleton, Chairman. 
Replvies to Commissioner Carleton, Mr. Cram wrote as follows: 
Feb, 23, 1899.—Hon. L. T. Carleton, Chairman Fish and Game 

Commissioners, Augusta, Me.: ~My dear sir—Your letter of Feb. 
22, with clippings attached, is received. It throws a flood of light 
7 a very perplexing question. Manifestly those in ¢harge 
of live stock have no right to willfully or carlessly permit it to 
run at large in highways or upon the right of way of a railroad 
company. As an example, and a warning, every offender 
should, we believe, be brought to book. The difficulty has been 
to fix responsibility. It is ar: from your communication that 
you admit the eng ive stock to in your charge. We 
will accordingly the Supreme Court to try you out. The 

dings can be conducted, I am sure, in or near the 
pasturing grounds. I suggest therefore the ~ of Mt. Katahdin 
as the place, and April 1 as the date for the hearing. 

If this does not meet with your approval, and you see fit to 
pay this company, $1,000,000 in settlement for annoyances, so far 
and. give a satisfactory bond to keep your derned critters off 
the tracks from this forward, we will, with the approval of the 
petitioners for a 2 cent_ per mile interchangeable ticket and 
their counsel, let you off. This proposition without prejudice 
to the rights of either party, and to remain open just two 
minutes after you have ed it. Yours truly. 


(Sianed) F.W Cram, V. P. and Gen'l Manager. 


Sex and Biver Fishing. 
ocescaeneas Sagem tener 


Red Letter Days. 


IlL.—Trout Fishing. 


THE man of leisure is a rare bird in: this western 
world, particularly in these days of unrest, when almost 
everybody has a dozen irons in the fire, a score of jobs 
on hand, and when of the few it can be said they toil 
not. How enviable the position, therefore, -of the man 
who, having earned relaxation, can now pitch his tent’ 
under the greenwood tree or on the bank of one of 
America’s grand rivers, with time for reflection, his 
tastes and sensibilities gently leading him in the direc- 
tion of sport in forest and on stream. 

It was my happy lot thus to pitch my tent for many a 
year on one of the most picturesque spots of that part of 
picturesque Canada, the bank of the St. John River. I 
could command a certain amount of leisure, and I lost 
no opportunity in winter and summer, with rod and 

un, in seeking and finding sport to my heart’s content. 

he birch bark canoe being the only means of transport 
in summer, the toboggan for provisions in winter, I 
had almost become an authority as to the geography of 
the country, as to the sources and courses of its nu- 
merous rivers, as to the whereabouts of the many chains 
of caribou barrens, and the favorite haunts of moose in 
secluded woodlands. In my many trips to the old 
country, in the capacity of globe trotter, I could not re- 
sist the temptation at the risk of being considered a 
bore—one given to relating marvellous traveler’s stories 
—of pointing out to all seeking such information, that 
there is a field for the emigrant and the sportsman im the 
land of the setting sun, where the most bloodthirsty 
sportsman can be satisfied, and where with rod and gun 
he can say from his heart, enough. I could not help 
seeing a certain look of incredulity coming over the face 
of my nearest and dearest friend as I related these 
wonderful stories, though I had purposely endeavored 
to keep within reasonable bounds, as to the picture I 
drew of size and weight of fish, width of horns, etc., of 
moose, caribou and deer. This was sufficient to try the 
temper of the most angelic man. I could only say: 
“Come and see.” It thus came about that two of my 
best friends (one a canon of the Anglican Church, the 
other a country squire), two of the most genial com- 
panions, the keenest sportsmen, and with an abundant 
stock of varied information and experience, resolved 
to pay me a visit to my Canadian home, accept my _in- 
vitation to test the accuracy of my stories, or to put it 
in fine language, the foundation of my picturesque, if 
somewhat fanciful, description of sport in these parts. 

Meanwhile, I had shifted camp from the bank-of the 
St. John River, in New Brunswick, to that of the Ot- 
tawa River, in Ontario, and I had not time to acquire 
knowledge of the new country. The time selected for 
my friepds’ visit was tinfortunate, it being midsummer, 
neither good for testing rod or gun. I was therefore 
rather handicapped in my efforts to show sport. Our 
first expedition, alas, was an ttter failure. The Gatneau 
River was the route, a chain of lakes in the region of 
Kazabazna—within easy reach of the North Pole—the 
proposed fishing ground; the time, as already stated, that 
which suits the convenience of every conceivable insect 
of attack; means of locomotion shaky in the extreme— 
rickety wagon over rough and muddy roads, leaky canoe 
and ill-constructed catamaran on the lakes. Trout, more- 
over, were scarce—mere pan fish—and these would only 
rise in early morn. or late evening, leaving the three 
fishermen during the hot summer’s day open to. the ate 
tacks of the insect pests, without any means of defense. 
To pass the time we resorted to our boyhood’s plan of 
tickling fish—suckers assembled in cool brooks from the 
heated water of the lakes—and in this we were marvel- 
lously successful. But it was a novel sight, three individ- 
uals, who had at least passed the days of boyhood, the 
canon being one, adopting the prone position on the 
bank of the brook, engaged in the tickling process; and 
as each succeeded in securing a sleeping beauty (?) in 
the palm of his hand, it was speedily flung on the bank, 
amid a shout of applatfSe.. Afterward these fish were 
distributed among the neighbors, proving excellent for 
the table. 

All the same this expedition did not by any means 
meet the expectations of any member of the party, so 
that “Is this all the.sport you can show us?” was on the 
lips, if not actually expressed by my companions. 

_ It was evident that.I had necessarily to take some act- 
ive step to regain what I had lost of fame as a voyageur 
of repute, as a safe steersman and guide. Having resorted 
to. my well-worn map of the maritime provinces, and 
pointed out-the different. desirable round-trip routes for 

canoes and. canoeists, from personal experience, our 
minds were quickly made up. We three, with the acqui- 

sition of my better half (well trained in roughing it and 
skilled in the commissariat department) resolved to turn 
our steps eastward. Steamer to Quebec; train (Inter- 
colonial) to. Campbell; thence by Restigouche, Upsal- 
quitch, rivers, the lakes, Nepiseguit, Tobique and St. 

John rivers, by canoe, to Fredericton and St. John, if 
necessary, making a round trip of several hundred miles, 

much of which was, even to me, over new grounds, not 
having previously visited the Upsalquitch region. In 

order to facilitate our transit, I arranged that at the 
same time that we should start from Campbellton in three 
canoes, up. the Restigouche River, with Mic-Mac In- 
dians, four Milicete Indians, with four of their smaller 
canoes, should leave their camp at the mouth of the 

Tobique River and proceed to’ meet us wherever that 

meeting should take place, on lake or river, and. thus 

enable the Mic-Mac Indians, on the relief taking place, 
to return to their homes on the bank of the Restigouche 

River. All this was satisfactorily carried ott. 

It is not my present intention to give details of this 
delightful round-trip.canoe voyage. I merely desire to 
refer to one incident, which I cannot easily forget. 
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We arrived at Nepiseguit Lake late in the evening, 
barely in time to camp and cut wood before night set 
in. aving killed some fine 2-pounder trout in Neise- 
guit River before reaching the lake on the prevoius 
everiing, my friends determined to try back, contrary 
to my advice, for I, from long experience, had spotted 
a.pool, or hole, near our camp, which as a cool retreat 
for trout in midsummer, I considered superior to any 
fishing grounds we had yet found. ‘Two-pounders are 


* good enough for us,” they replied, in answer to my en- 


treaties to try this pool. Off they went, therefore, at an 
early hour in their canoes, leaving me in full possession 
of the big hole, as we called it. t took it easy, without 
a great variety of flies, with light rod and strong landing 
net. I cast my first fly with full confidence of success. 
Scarcely had the fly touched the water than was in a 
fish, a good one, and from that moment until I had 
quite filled a space between two rocks on the bank with 
monsters, I was kept busy hooking, playing and land- 
ing fine trout, until I gave it up, having had fish and 
fishing enough to please the most ardent admirer of the 
gentle art. 

Later my brother sportsmen were observed paddling 
hard to camp for the midday meal, eager to show the re- 
sults of their morning’s work, and soon they held up 
to our view some fine specimens of trout (they had only 
killed. about a dozen fish), shouting, “I told you so!” 
for they were quite proud of their sport. A peep, how- 
ever, into my larder, a veritable fishery exhibition, took 
the wind out of their sails and reminded even the canon 
that experience—the experience of an old  settler— 
teaches. 

This was for me and mine (for my wife shared my 
joy) a red-letter day. 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 
Edward's Ferry. 


WE have been to Leesburg on one of our former 
trips, but this time a team and double-seated dayton 
are waiting at the station platform, our grips and rod 
case$’ are stowed away and strapped behind, and before 
the train is out of sight, we three are hurrying as fast 
as the good gray mare can take us to the mouth of 
Goose Creek, five or six miles away. At the Creek 
we find the ferry boat, a primitive scow, flat, with 
aprons at either end to drive on and off and fold up for 
an end gate, when we are launched. 

The engineer is an ancient colored citizen, who 
handles the propelling pole with a dexterity and deliber- 
ation which could only come with long practice. 

Both the team and the ferry belong to our landlord, 
who has been warned of our coming and has sent for us. 

We stroll about the quarterdeck of the scow and 
watch the minnows and pebbles in the shallow water— 
it is late, and we had not counted on doing any harder 
work this evening than eating the supper that awaits us: 
but a bass rising in the clear water, is too much; and two 
whose holiday is limited to twenty-four hours decide to 
make the most of it, unlimber the cases and fit the tackle 
for fifteen minutes under some inviting willows on the 
further shore, near the landing place. 

he driver goes on to the house with the friend, whose 
particular haunt this is, at whose suggestion we had 
come, and who expects to spend the next ten days here, 
where he quietly puts in a week or two every year, and 
who is therefore not so impatient this first evening as 
we are. 

We try the shore for a couple of hundred yards, but 
the willows are provokingly close. to the water, and it 
is shoal too far out for a cast from the bank, where 
one is in plain view. A rise or two, and one-foot-long 
bass, which is straightway returned, is the sum total of 
reward for our efforts, but we see ‘fish rising freely 
further out beyond. our reach, and vowing to bring 
to net on the morrow the identical individuals ‘now 
tantalizing us, we do up and make for the house and 
supper. ! 

Our friend has made himself at home, spread out 
his belongings, and with some ceremony introduces us 
to a compound of his own concoction, the ingredients 
of which are a secret, but cracked ice and sprigs of mint 
are in evidence, and the general result is satisfactory. 

After supper we find our boatmen and arrange for our 
morning rendezvous and the campaign for the next day, 
and then retire early, with the soft murmur of the waters, 
a gentle breeze among the pines and poplars, and the 
katydids in the big trees about the house making “onc 
grand, sweet song,” a lullaby that no insomnia could 
resist. . 

When we make our start in the morning, we find 
that our boatmen know nothing about fly-fishing, and 
are to be of little help to us in finding the fish. They 
know well the deep places, where one may anchor the 


‘ boat and catch bass with a minnow, but have never 


paid any attention to shallow haunts, where the fly 
has the advantage, and it is to be a case of chuck and 
chance it for us; if we are lucky enough to find the good 
places, it is more than we have a right to expect in the 
few hours we are to have here. 

Goose Creek opposite is ‘very low, but also very 
muddy, and is discharging a lazy current of chocolate 
that hugs the bank and will not much disturb us so far 
as the main river is concerned, but we are disappointed 
not to. be able to try its lower waters, for marvelous 
stories have been told of the number and. size of the 
bass which have been taken here. However, it has been 
agreed that we are to go down, and we dei glons shore 
for a while, but the water is slow and shallow, and we 
get nothing but the big sunfish; then we strike some 
rocks that make out into the river, and here we do 
better and pick up a few little bass, but nothing worth 
the keeping; then out across a carp wallow with muddy 
bottom, with now and then the dorsal of a big fellow 
showing. These places seem to be avoided by the bass, 
and any effort-to secure them in these preserves of the 
carp are failures. 

They are usually 5 or 6ft. deep, and kept muddy prob- 
ably by the carp rooting in the bottom, and the mud 
alone is en to make the holes disagreeable for the 
nobler fish carp sometimes comes to the surface 
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of these, and with a lazy roll; like a porpoise showing 
his back fin, goes quietly down, again. When they 
leave the water it'is always with a straight upward leap, 
and they do not turn in the air like a bass, but seem to, 
drop back tail first.in almost the exact spot they came 
up. In this they are very different from the bass, which 
clears a foot or two of water and goes down head first. 

The pickerel or jack hits the water a vicious flirt with 
his tail as- he leaves it, and on a quiet pool it is easy 
to distinguish when you hear the splash what fish has 
tried alittle flight. 2 

We reach a great rock and a flock of little ones stand- 
ing out across the river and marking the head of a-long 
rapid. They are called the Hen and Chickens, and here 
are plenty -of bass all about these, and good ones too; 
and we have stumbled on the ground we wanted! They 
are in the shadows and behind the rocks lying in wait 
for what the current may bring past their lair, and we 
get many-a pretty run on our way across. But this trip 
is a sort of preliminary canter. We have so long heard 
of Edward’s Ferry as one of the best points on the 
river, and we are exploring as well as fishing. The 
place is. difficult to reach for a single day’s sport, and 
expensive, and is consequently less fished than most 
points, which partly accounts for the fine fishing some- 
times found here. 

We dirft down the riffles to Selden’s Island, a long 
narrow, wooded strip on the Virginia side, separated 
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if the dirty looking shell lying there may. not have a 
$2,500 jewel - inside. a 

e wind rises, the mountains in the west are backed 
by threatening. clouds, and promise-a thunder shower 
that will spoil the evening fishing; so the boatman, who 
is nO more anxious to get a wetting than the angler, 
bends to his oars, and the heavy punt goes flying home- 
ward like a canal boat. 

The storm is over us when we land, and hurry to the 
house, but though the wind is high and the lightning 
is vivid and incessant, there is no rain for a half hour, 
and our .friend comes to shelter just as a fearful crash 
nearby leaves us in doubt whether the roof is coming 
in or not, and the heavens open. 

It was only a tree a quarter of a mile away, but we 
are content to do up the tackle and call the day done. 

It may not be true of all places or all fish, but on the 
Potomac a thunderstorm sends the bass to deep water, 
and the fly is useless. It may be that in ‘the holes they 
may be taken with bait. when the earth is vibrating with 
the concussion of the rapid firing big guns of the sky, 
but they-will not rise to surface lures then, nor for some 
time after. Perhaps the fact that a storm drives the 
flies from the water then, and they know it is useless 
to hunt until it is calm once more, may have some- 
thing to do with their habit, but at any rate it is 
sure to love’s labor lost to whip in such a season that 
hope flies away before a thunderstorm. 
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In the Pound-Net. 


BY FRED MATHER. 


THE net seems to be working full time and is keep- 
ing full. A Fish Commissioner, in a letter on other 
matters adds this as a postscript: 


How about the Smelt? 


“Some time ago there was a discussion in Forest AND 
STREAM as to the advantages and disadvantages of intro- 
ducing the smelt into inland lakes, some claiming 
that it would clean out the trout fry, and others that it 
was grand feed for lake trout and other fish. Did you 
see it, and what is your opinion of the merits and de- 
merits of the smelt?” 

The discussion referred to was long ago, and is dimly 
remembered, although the arguments are forgotten and 
the arguers are not remembered. Taking the question 
as it is asked, i. e., for an opinion in a general way, with- 
out applying to any particular lake, I would say: The 
smelt seems to have been a salt-water fish originally, but 
one of anadromous: habits, like the salmon and shad, 
running into fresh waters to spawn, with this differ- 
ence: the salmon and shad enter rivers and remain 
there for weeks, and perhaps months, déveloping their 
eggs, some remaining a while after. depositing them 





from the main land by a chute so narrow the trees make 


a green arch over it in many places, that would sadly in certain effects. 


terfere with the fly; but one boat goes down this and 
the other outside. For almost the whole length of this 
island, the river is an ideal spot for a wader. It is only 
2 or 3ft. deep, the bottom is level save for the boulders 
with which it is paved, the current sharp, and we see 
bass every few minutes, which our big, unwieldy boat 
is scaring out. When one has once fished from a light 
skiff or canoe, he never has faith in any other craft for 
that purpose. But they are impossible for a large and 
heavy man, who soon finds them dangerous and fright- 
fully tiresome from the cramped position the low nar- 
row seat forces one to assume and keep. But when one 
can use them with comfort, they are without compari- 
son the best ever. 

When we are nearly to the lower end of this island 
and another, Gassaway’s, is in sight, the boatman sug- 
gests the prudence of returning if we mean to hit the 
dinner at the house. My chum in the other boat had 
started down the chute between the island and the main 
land, only to find that the water was too low for any 
bass, and on coming out at the lower end, was so de- 
lighted: with the prospects of fish in the long reach 
that he determined to spend the afternoon there,. and 
in despair at rowing back to the house for dinner, he 
tied ‘hi¢ ‘boz*"*>. the bank and footed it up the towpath 
of the canal which skirts the river here. 

After ‘dinner my boatman proposes trying the water 
above, and as that suits our programme, we cover the 
river to the sharp rapid at the foot of Harrison’s Island. 
There are some likely spots, but nothing like so_at- 
tractive ground.as below, nor are there so many bass 
in evidence. 

There are several shallow, sandy reaches, and on the 
soft bottom may be seen furrows 3 or 4ft. long, as if 
made with a cane, and at the end of each a half-buried 
fresh-water mussel. These are objects of curiosity 
since the fresh-water pearls of the Western rivers have 


attracted such attention; and one cannot but wonder 





SUNRISE FISHING ON THE NEW JERSEY SHORE. 
By R. C. Leonard. Second prize in Class 3, Forest anp Stream Amateur Photography Competition. 


The direction of the wind and even its force has less 


and fly when the surface of a’ lake was lashed to white 
caps, and the east wind is not fatal to chances, notwith- 
standing the fact that anglers have anathematized it 
since the beginning. 

The “Gentleman Angler,” printed in 1726 for A. Bet- 
tesworth (p. 24), says: “If the wind be in the east 
quarter it is stark nought, * * * according to this 
old, Distich. The north bad, east worse, west good, but 
the South blows’ every bait into the fish’s mouth.” And 
under the head of the twelfth impediment: “If the wind 
be in the east, no fish will bite, except by chance, and that 
he is very hungry.” But in 1873 a reviewer in “Nature” 
(Vol. 8, p. 220), commenting on Capt. St. John Dick’s 
work on angling, says: “Yet there are lakes (notably Loch 
Leven, Kinnrosshire, probably the best trouting lake 
in Britain), in which the fish take best when the wind 
blows from that quarter.” And we-have found too that 
under the lea of a bushy bank, when either the May 
or perch fly is up, that the fish feed freely with the 
wind in the east, but in most climates and localities it 
may be admitted that the east wind is “good for neither 
man nor beast.” Henry TAsort. 
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Bass have been caught with both spoon ff smelt enters the harbors in early winter and are caught 


and becoming almost too poor for a crow to eat. The 
by the ton in New England waters by angling through 
the ice. This is often the case as far down as Boston 
Harbor. They develop their eggs in salt water, work 
along up to the parent stream and await the ripening. 
Although some males may run up a few nights before 
the spawning begins, there is no general movement until 
the first eggs are to be laid; then the fish ascend to shal- 
low riffles and lay their adhesive eggs on the gravel 
and are back in deep water by daylight. 

This habit prevents the smelt from, devouring young 
brook trout which do not go to deep water. At Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, there was a stream below 
a high dam which had a run of 500 to 8ooft., part of 
the way over gravelly shallows before it reached the 
salt water. There were no smelt in the harbor, and I 
sent men to the south side of the island for three years 
for spawning fish, getting 300 or 400 each year. Out- 
side of the work of Mr. Ricardo, on the Hackensack, 
who spawned the fish in grass-lined perforated boxes 
and let nature do the rest, nothing had been done in 
this line. We worked them in the McDonald jars, and 
had a great deal to learn; but, to shorten the story, we 
began to get eggs from our own stream in increasing 
millions, enabling ts to stock othe. waters until I read 
that 48,000,000 smelts were planted from that station last 
spring; truly a good showing from the modest begin- 
ning, which like the hatching of tomcods, met with 
ridicule a few years ago, when I turned out a million 
fry in 1888, and thought it a grand thing. 

The inquiring Commissioner limits his question to 
the smelt as an eater of fish or as food for them. He 
being an inland, fresh water, man, does not appear 
to know that the smelt as food for man; is the greatest 
delicacy which. wears scales that comes to the seaboard 
markets from Nova Scotia to Virginia during the winter 
months, and that the little Hackensack smelts,. which 
Norris thought a distinct species. and which only grow 
to a'length of 6in.,-sell in New York for 30-to 40 cents 
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per pound. Great smelts, weighing half a pound, comie 
fromm Maine, but the small ones which, when properly 
fried, are eaten head, bones, fins and tail, are best. 
In winter the smelts are thrown on-the ice and frozen, 
or into boxes, where they freeze. One can buy frozen 
smelts in New York city for 5 or 6 cent per pound, but 
at the same time “green smelts,” i. ¢., unfrozen, bring 
three times that price, and they are worth it. To me, a 
fish which has been frozen isan abomination. No mat- 
ter how carefully it may be thawed in cold water, there 
is a flavor that tells the story. Just ag good for food, 
of course, but speaking merely of flavor. Freezing 
rather adds to poultry, but it ruins fish, as far as taste 
goes. 

The smelt in large lakes, like Champlain, find their 
summer home in the deep waters where the great lake 
trout dwell; they may get a few young lakers, but in 
New Hampshire the lakers of Winnepesaukie—‘Win- 
nepissiogee’ when I went to school—are smelt fed and 
have a wide reputation. One might as well object to 
the blueback trout of Maine, which are never seen, ex- 
cept at spawning time, as to object to putting smelt 
into stream-fed lakes, where there are hard-boned, spiny- 
rayed fishes which a fish can’t digest as easily as it 
can assimilate a smelt. 

Stock your lake-fed streams with smelt; they are 
no more predaceous than any other fish. If the lakes are 
large enough to have cool depths, they will live; if not, 
the trial costs little. 
of brook trout. 


Concerning Coots. 


Whoopce! Here is something not at all fishy, which 
drifts into the pound-net, and it’s about coots. Now, 
all you salt-water gunners are warned that the coot 
proper, of which Tennyson said in his “Brook”: 


‘I come from the haunts of coot and tern, 
I make a sudden salley,” 


is a bird that probably you never saw, and you wouldn’t 
know a coot if you did see it. We will not fight about 
it, if you will compromise and call your birds sea 
coots, and own up that they are not a bit like the bird 
which every naturalist is willing to swear is a Coot. 

Now, a real, bona fide, “so help me ——” coot, is not 
a duck at all, but a member of the rail family, a bird 
which has a Lill like a chicken and great long legs 
which end in splay-footed toes, which have independent 
webs on cach toe; a bird as large as a spring chicken, 
but with its compressed body, long legs and neck, looks 
as large as a guinea hen. It is of a dark slate color, 
and in inland and Southern coast waters is called mud 
‘hen, blue peter, and in New Orleans Poules de cau, 
which a friend who once spent a month in Montreal to 
learn French, says, means ‘fowls of the water”; my old 
boatman in “the Louisiana Lowlands,” pronounced the 
name oi this bird “Pulldoo.” But with this as an in- 
troduction to the thing itself, for it is best to know what 
a fellow is talking about, we will consider the coot. 

A youthful friend named Charles. Hallock, whom I 
first met on some woodcock ground near Albany, N. Y.. 
in 1854, and fished with on Long Island in 1860, the 
same boy who founded Forest AND STREAM a few years 
ago, writes me from North Carolina in these terms: 

‘Somewhere among your writings you mention eating 
the coot (Fulica), and a friend here declares that they 
are ducks, and as good as any duck. I remember to 
have eaten them once and found them ‘sedgy,’ like the 
rails, to which they are akin. Tell us how you found 
them.” 

In reply to this youthful sportsman, who, despite 
almanacs and recurring seasons, can walk the legs off 
a whole lot of fellows who were born about the time 
FOREST AND STREAM saw the light, let me say: Man is 
full of prejudice, and he inherits and acquires it. There 
is a prejudice against the coot that is not warranted. 
It is a fair table bird, and comparing it to ducks, would 
take a place below canvasbacks, redheads, teal, wood 
ducks, mallards, biack ducks, bluebills or broadbills, and 
others, and line up with whistlers and pintails; ranking 
away ahead of butterballis, all the fish ducks of fresh 
water and the old squaws and “coots” of salt water. 

The shape of the bill tells one that the coot cannot 
catch fish, and its name of “Indian pullet” indicates its 
food. True, its mixed diet of seeds and snails may 
sometimes give it a “sedgy” flavor, but-all fresh-water 
ducks eat the same things. It is possible that some in- 
dividuals have more of this flavor than others; some 
mutton is more “muttony” than others, but the bird is 
eatable, and it is a sin—a mortal sin, a sin that cries to 
heaven—to kill it and not make use of its flesh for human 
food, The question of its capabilities of tickling the 
epicurean palate should not enter into the question. If 
the epicure docs not care for the coot, there are thou- 
sands in New York city, and in other places who would 
be glad to get it. iP 

It seems to have been my mission to fight prejudice 
against eating certain animals, principally fishes—sea 
robins, toadfish, etc—and to take the unpopular cide 
in the quéstion of the superiority of the small-mouth black 
bass over his brother with a larger front door, yet, as a 
man who claims to be fairly honest, as the world goes, 
let me confess to one prejudice, wholly without founda- 
tion, you may say, and that is to tripe. JI have never 
tasted it, and never. will. The tripe is a good, whole- 
some animal, but I don’t like the company it keeps. 
Outside of tripe, I will taste of any meat except human 
flesh, eyen to the roast monkey of the South American 
and African traveler, but when the tripe is offered I 
pass. This illustrates what a queer fellow a man is— 
no two are alike. 


Eating Fresh-Water Mussels. 


Right on ton of the question about the edible qualities of 
coats cons this: 

“Col. Fred: Last summer on a trip up Canadian rivers 
in pursuit of health, recreation and idleness, -I found 
that the lumbermen fastened bushes to their rafts to 
collect the fresh-water mussels. for food.» The brush, 
which dragged into the open shells, was seized upon 
and the unios were ht im_and boiled for dinner. 
T had brought “Men I Have Fished With” and a few 
other books, and had read of — boyhood attempt 
at eating them raw with Steve Martin, but as the lum- 


They will never harm the young . 
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bermen cooked them, and with propér seasoning and 
the elimination of the kongper parts, they are not bad; 
try them again when you have a chance.” —~ 

All right! I will,do it. I did try to eat them, raw 
and whole on a boyish fishing trip, to which my friend 
refers, and also had them served at one of the dinners 
of the now defunct Ichthyophagous Club, where we all 
partook sparingly because they were not to our taste, 
but it must be remembered. that a French chef had 
prepared them, and he had never met the unio before. 
Now a French chef is exceedingly good in his way— 
soups, fish, joints and fancy dishes—but not one in a 
hundred knows the first thing about serving game 
birds; think of a “salmi of woodcock.” The birds cut 
up, stewed down and soaked in some sort of gravy! 
Perhaps a sedgy yellowlegs or rail might be improved 
by such a disguise, but to so treat the king of all 
game birds, which is an honorary king only, and holds 
the place with only the Wilson’s snipe as a rival, by 
reason of epicurean qualities alone, and then to dis- 
guise these flavors with sauces in a stew. Oh, Ichabod! 
Ichabod ! 

If we accept the dictum of Frank Forrester that the 
penalty for frying a beefsteak should be death without 
benefit of clergy, what should we do with a man who 
stews woodcock? 

This digression from the cooking of fresh-water mus- 
sels by French chefs came in naturally, for they are 
never trusted by me to cook game, and while unios are 
not a little bit like game, they are not within the 
technical education of the chef. The Canadian raftsmen 
have a wealth of good fishes under them, and if they. eat 
unios it is because they like them, and no doubt their 
simple cooking presents this mollusk at its best. Any 
competent guide, from Maine to Oregon, can serve 
brook trout, frogs, woodcock, wild duck or venison 


_ chops in a mannef superior to any chef, and the reason 


is that they serve them au natural, each with its own 
distinctive flavor. With this in mind, ‘it seems as 
if the fresh-water clams might be edible; the Indians 
ate them, not from necessity, and Dr. Brinton* is 
quoted as saying that the “unios of the Tennessee River 
were sometimes cooked and eaten, as a change of diet, 
by the soldiers of the Army of the Cumberland during 
the Civil War. 

Here is a field for experiment which should be worked 
by all men who can work it, to see if there is not a 
source of food, fairly edible, but not epicurean, at their 
doors. For too many years have we followed the 
prejudices of our ancestors who would not taste of 
certain things because they had such a wealth to choose 


. from that discarded all that did not seem to be of the 


“first class.” 

I have not the Chinese respect for ancestors, nor 
their opinions. Surely my own forebears who were 
accused of witch-burning in the olden days in Massa- 
chusetts would have held me and my opinions in de- 
tesfation, and that evens the whole thing up. There have 
been changes since then, but prejudice clings. What 
I have hammered for years is prejudice against good 
wholesome food, which may not be of a kind to tickle 
the palate of an epicure, but will serve to give a poor 
man a dinner—and where is there a poorer man than 
one who is lost in a forest full of game, streams full 
of food, who starves amid plenty because of his ignor- 
ance? 

In the cities there are people in dire need of a cheap 
food, which the fishermen throw from their nets by 
the ton, in the shape of skates. sea robins and toad- 
fish.in salt water, and gars, dogfish and sheepshead on 
the lakes. These are all eatable, but not saleable at pay- 
ing prices; it does not “pay to handle them,” and they 
are thrown back into the water to increase and multiply, 
while better species are killed for market. 

The poor are crying for food; the fishermen culls out 
the -best fish. ctitting them off from breeding, and 
throws all others overboard, to increase. There is a 
great economic wrong done here, but a wiser heat is 
needed to remedy it. In Forrest AND STREAM of Jan. 
7, 1897,-I related how fishermen in Great South Bay, 
Long Island, threw overboard seventy-one dogfish, the 
salt-water brother to the shark. in one haul, because it 
was too much trouble to kill them. The market-fisher- 
men are more kinds of fools than 1 would care to write. 
They have not the first. idea of the balance of nature’s 
products, or that they.are upsetting that balance by 
méthods of fishing which were not known a century ago. 
They need missionaries to teach them that they have 
disturbed the natural balance, which all the different 
fishes maintained before they came, and that if they 
take certain favored species for market, it is to their 
interest to destroy all enemies of those species. 

These unios often contain pearls, some of great value; 
their shells go by hundreds of tons to the button makers; 
they prohibit duck raising on. the tide-water portion of 
the Pamunky River, Va.,. and some other Southern 
streams by closing valves on the foot of a baby duck, 
while the rising tide does the rest. In the shad fisheries 
I have seen dozens of them brought in with the seine, 
not dragged in. but with a grip on the twine which 
had entered their shells. . 


Hatching Black Bass, 
-An inquirer asks: “Has the black bass been hatched 
artificially, and if so, by whom, when and where?” 

Fishculturists generally gave up the hatching of black 
bass as a bad job, yet they hatch other adhesive eggs. 
The trouble lies in getting the eggs from the fish, and 
the greater difficulty of obtaining milt from the male. 
As these fish watch their nests and fight off all.intruders 
unless some giant carp finds the nest and devours the 
eggs, despite the attack of the smaller bass, there has 
seemed no pressing need of interfering in this matter. 
But I am informed that the bass are helpless’ against 
night marauders, such as the eel, catfish, and. pecans 
other things which have a taste for fish eggs, and 
i€ is desirable to hatch the bass artificially, if it can ‘be 
done. 

The data are not at hand, but the only fishculturist 
known to me to have made progress in this direction is 
Mr. William F. Page, now at the U.S. station at Wood’s 
Holl, Mass. Mr. Page had some bass ponds when in 
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charge of the U, S. station at Neosho, Mo., some years 
ago, and took the eggs of bass, and I beliéve hatched 
them; his work’ ma found in’ the reports of the U. 
S. F. C., or its letin: A letter to Mr. Page will no 
doubt bring the required references. 


A Plea for the Fish Liar. 


In every age and in every clime the children of men 

have been admonished and urged, entreated and com- 
manded, by the tender counsel of loving mothers, and 
by the fiery eloquence of earnést evangelists, to abjure 
falsehood. From time immemorial the liar has been 
accursed without the slightest discrimination; prophet, 
priest and sage have most impartially and unmercifully 
jumped on the unfortunate violator of the literal truth, 
without the least regard for his previous condition, local 
environment or peculiar provocation to prevarication. 
’ The illustrious monarch who united in himself the 
legislative, executive and judicial functions of the gov- 
ernment of Judea, with an aplomb and vim worthy of 
the present autocrat of the House of Representatives, 
is credited with the naive confession, “I said in my 
haste all men are liars.” The royal moralist doubtless: 
intended his readers to infer his omitted corollary, to 
wit: that all men were consequently victims of total 
depravity. 

This brief exordium is quite sufficient to introduce to 
the attention of the readers of Forest AND STREAM the 
gross injustice which has been done to the gentle pis- 
catorial prevaricator, by these injudicious and indis- 
criminate ex cathedra fulminations. As the symbol of a 
fish once stood for faith in the Christian religion amid 
the polytheism of the Greeks and Romans, so now should 
the. figment of the fish liar typify the tender trustfulness 
of human nature. 

But before entering upon an argument, it is important 
to agree as to our premises; for upon the soundness 
of this foundation rests every conclusion of the subse- 
quent logical superstructure. Let us then take counsel 
together, and if possible agree upon the nature of a 
lie, and the measure that should be meted unto it. The 
essense of every fault, whether crime or peccadillo, lies 
not in the commission, but in the intent of the delinquent; 
and especially is this the case in the matter of lying. The 
bearing of false witness against a neighbor, whereby 
he may be injured in person, property or the pursuit of 
happiness, is very properly reprehended as a sin of the 
darkest dye; while an indulgence in the felicitous flights 
of fancy, so far from being a vice, is a positive virtue. 

Did not that carefully accurate Oxford professor of 
mathematics do far more for humanity as Lewis Carroll. 
in the perpetration of his delightful yarns, than as 
Charles Dodgson with his prosy demonstrations of the 
exact sciences? Let us then distinguish between the 
mean and malicious, and the pleasant and effusive liar; 
and it may be taken for granted that the most radically 
Puritanic moralist, and-the keenest of diplomatists, to 
mention conventional extremes, cannot but agree upon 
this distinction. 

There are then liars and liars; there are bearers of balm, 
as well as of bane, for their fellow .creatures; the one 
properly subject to commination, excommunication and 
all other kinds of sequipedalian condemnation, by bell, 
book and candle; the other well worthy of the grateful 
acknowledgments: of the edified, mystified and satisfied 
mortals whose good luck has brought them within the 
magic circle of their kindly influence. “All the world 
loves a lover,” and agape with envious admiration, we 
of the angler’s world, listen with delight to the glowing 
tributes paid to the charm of his beloved art; and we 
love the cheerful fish liar as we love ourselves, for are 
we not all waiting for our turn to tell of our ‘“‘sock- 
dallager”? 

0 of all men deserves one-half so much of our 
enthusiastic admiration and heartfelt appreciation of 
his talent to cheer and charm us by the cosy fireside of 
a stormy winter night, or in the unspeakable dulness of 
a tainy day in camp, as the resourceful and generous 
fish liar? Mark the artistic skill with which he handles 
his airy tackle, playing his audience as he erstwhile did 
the monarch of the pool; now with apparent abandon and 
cunning carelessness, and anon with a-vigor and tenacity 
of purpose which characterizes the fortiter in re, suaviter 
in modo of the expert angler. Observe his careful at- 
tention to the details which lend a vraisemblance to his 
baseless fabrication, his graceful divagations from the 
main lie to introduce unimportant truths to serve as 
pegs whereon to hang minor ornamental lies. Grandly 
presiding over this Barmecide’s feast, our genial host, 
following the bent of his naturally philanthropic dispo- 
sition, smilingly ladles out with liberal hand to his re- 
joicing convives, from the bowl! of benevolence, bumpers 
brimming with the milk eet? of human kindness. 

No “mute inglorious Milton,” chilled by the penury 
of cold facts, is our dear, delightful insouciant fish liar; 
but a genuine favorite of the Muses, a licensed angler in 
the sparkling stream that flows from the Heliconian 
fount, that wellspring of poetry and piscatorial, possibil- 
ities. Away then with your Gradgrinds, your grovellers 
in dull facts, your uncompromising dwarfers of intellect! 
Can there be salad without salt? Perish the man who 
would not for sweet mercy’s sake occasionally indulge 
in the judicious and tasteful amplification of mere facts, 
which are by their nature, absurdly limited: 

Perhaps there never was a greater falsehood than the 
one concealed in alleged truism to the effect that beauty 
needs no adornment. What manner of man is that, who. 
if he possess a peerlessly beautiful woman for his own. 
doth not seek to enhance her charms by decking her 
with jewels of great price? Where is the proud mother 
who delights not to exhibit her babe of more than earth- 
t pert oa in aaa expe: ~<a lace and 

t know w i e” is it is a good 

word, and I will leave it and t: ‘e my chances of some 

ir reader calling my bluff. All this being true, how 
more are we bound to clothe fii 
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addle-headed. old liars of antiquity, as well as tnany ‘of 
the jejuine, unimaginative, .unfruitiul and ‘useless liats 
of the Middle Ages, have been canonized as saints in 
lory—after they were dead. Shall we then allow otit 
oving and lovable fish liar, the genial benefactor of his 
race, to take any chances of becoming anathenia mar- 
anatha forever? Forbid it, St. Ananias! rather let tis 
witness his apotheosis ourselves and see to it that the job 
is well done. 

Candor should compe! the confession that after all 
it is nothing but sheer envy, hatred and malice, coupled 
with congenital poverty of imagination on the part of 
hoi pollot who cannot compete, which has caused all 
the unkind criticism of our hero. I fondly trust that 
each and all of the readers of Forest anD StREAM— 
and their name is legion—will gladly join with me in 
the lofty aspiration that this. victim of jealousy may live 
a long and useful life; and when in the fulness of time 
he shall be gathered to his fathers, there will be no 
need for the abstersive tear of the pitying angel to blot 
out from his record the pleasant taradiddles of his 
mortal life—that no ticket of admission will be demanded 
by St. Peter, who was, heaven bless him, a fisherman 
and the revered author of some pretty good fish stories 
himself. 

Let us reverently deck his humble tomb with our grate- 
ful garlands of tear-moistened lilies, and catve lovingly 
upon the mortuary marble the modest but suggestive 
epitaph: 

“He hath done what he ecould— 
—and more, too.” 


ZERO. 


Forests and Trout Streams.—I. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

send you the substance of an article read before the annual 
meeting of the Minnesota State Forestry Association, by Frank 
H. Carleton, of Mitneapolis.—Gro, W. Strano, Secy. 


Why Forest Preservation Should Interest Fishermen. 


BY FRANK H. CARLETON. 


As an angler it would do my heart good to dwell upon 
angling as a recreation; beneficial and enjoyable to all, 
from the barefoot boy, with his simple hook and line, 
and pole cut from the neighboring wood, to the disciple 
of Izaak Walton, who, with delicate bamboo rod, deftly 
casts his artificial flY—a sport equally enjoyable to all, 
from the man whose physical labor is hatd, and who ac- 
casionally gets a day off to “go a-fishing,” up to the great 
Webster, who composed, while angling at- Marshpee 
Brook, parts of his famous oration afterwards delivered 
at a laying of the corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. 

It is true, as Izaak Walton wrote’ in his “Compleat 
Angler,” published nearly three hundred and fifty years 
ago, “Angling is the contemplative man’s fecreation. It 
is an art, and an att worthy the knowledge and practice 
of a wise man.” Every fisherman knows that to be a 
good angler requires excellent judgment, great practice, 
rare skill, a full degree of endurance, and a lively imagina- 
tion. Perhaps the last-hamed quality of a lively imagina- 
tion is not absolutely necessaty, but it helps tremendotisly 
when “luck” is bad and the fish don’t bite, and it devel- 
ops the poetic and esthetic features of the art, and gives 
that intense love of nature which every true angler should 
have, And were a moral argument needed in favor of 
angling, we could cite the good and wise men of ail 
ages, from the fishers of Galilee down, or I might say 
up, to the venerable episcopal bishops of Minnesota. I 
therefore conclude that fish are now, always have been, 
and always should be of inestimable value to man as a 
food product and source of wealth; and that angling is an 
art which affords the highest degree of outdoor recreation, 
skill and enjoyment for. the indoor worker and the busi- 
ness and professional nan of overworked brain. 

To have fish and fishing we must have an abundance 
of water suitable for the propagation and growth of fish, 
and an ample supply of food for the fish. Without for 
ests we cannot have fish or fishing. 

But it may be asked what have the preservation of for- 
ests and reforesting to do with fish, fish food and fish- 
ing? To those who have studied the results of forest de- 
struction these statements*need no explanation, but for 
the benefit of others I briefly refer to a few facts, well 
known to those who have given studv and attention to the 
subject. 

fell-wooded districts are subject to more rain than 
treeless regions; and forests are vast reservoirs of humid- 
ity, lessening the dryness of the surrounding atmosphere, 
aiding the flow of springs and streams, and throwing off 
great volumes of humid air. Not only do they prevent 
freshets and overflowing banks, but they hold back the 
melting of the snow and ice in spring, and through the 
warm months of summer they feed the springs, streams 
and lakes slowly with a constant quantity co! pure and 
cold water, thereby making the supply of water more 
constant and reducing the temperature of the water in 
the streams and lakes, and giving the clear and cold 
water in which fish delight and thrive. 

Years ago Humboldt wrote: “In felling trees * * * 
men under all climates prepare for subsequent genera- 
tions two calamities at once—a lack of firewood and a 
want of water.” And John Crombie Brown, the great 
British authority on forestry, has summed up the sub- 
ject in these few words: “In a well-woded land the rain 
may be found to be diffused in showers over acgreat part 
of the year; while in a land otherwise under similar con- 
ditions, but devoid of forests and other vegetation, fhe 
rain falls at distant intervals—months or-.years apart—and 
falls in torrents. And again, in the former case, the rain- 
may be generally diffused over the whole area; in the 
latter it may fall in torrents here and there, leaving ex- 
tensive regions unvisited by rain for long periods,” 

Rae no moet for forests see of sie, 
either by irrigation or by attempts to blow up the clouds 
and bring down water by fireworks; and where irrigation 
is feasible it cannot continue long on any large scale after 
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many other countries; and especially by Western sec- 
tions of the United States. But these questions are also 
of the gteatest importance to fishermen; and it is time 
that they fully appreciated the importance of forest pro- 
tection as a means of yielding a constant supply of water, 
food and shelter for fish; and well understood that the 
destruction of the forests, more than any other factor, 
has reduced the supply of fish and fully explains why 
fishing has so tapidly declined in this State within the 
past few years; and fishermen must understand. that if 
forest destruction is not stopped the years of fishing in 
Minnesota are numbered. ° 

Twenty years ago Minnesota was a fisherman’s para- 
dise. Until the destruction of its forests began Minne- 
sota was famous throughout the country for its number- 
less lakes and stteams of clear cold water, teeming with 
the gamiest and most edible of fish. The temperature of 
its land and water was stich as to ptotnote the propaga- 
tion, growth and development of the greatest abundance 
of solid and deliciously flavored fish, so unlike the soft, 
flabby and tasteless fish of regions south of us. A- gen- 
eration ago the great system of lakes, marshes, springs, 
rivers and giant forests, which went to make up and pro- 
tect the sources of the great Mississippi had no parallel in 
the United States east of the Rocky Mountains; while 
the lesser systems of the Minnesota, the Red River of 
the North, atid the St. Croix, and their many tributa 
lakes and streams, were gteat sources of water, of whic 
matiy nations would be proud and desirous to conserve. 

But with the destruction of the forests of Minnesota 
the same restilts in the diminution of water supply have 
followed as in the older coutitties of the world, where 
forest destruction has gone on, and we are but repeating 
history. The lakes and rivers have receded, the springs 
have dried up, the rainfall has decreased, and the at- 
mosphere has lost much of its humidity. That the water 
shrinkage has been exceedingly large is a fact known 
to.evety observer. To-day Minnesota is full of dried up 
lakes and streams. As we ride through the country we 
see from the car windows grass growing in what a few 
yeats ago wete the beds of large bodies of water, where 
fish were orice abundant. As I read these sentences, each 
of you can recall lakes and streams which have seriously 
declined in depth and size, or have dried up altogether. 
Stand on the beach of almost any lake in Minnesota and 
cast your eyes shoreward and you can easily see the shore 
line of a getieration ago, when the water stood 6, 8 or 
10ft. higher than it does to-day. But this is not all, for 
from year to year we cati see that the drying up process 
is still very rapidly going on. Many of the lakes have 
become grass plots, and many brooks have widened into 
broad expanses of sand or gravel over which in the sum- 
mer season we pass dry-shod. The interesting address of 
Walter C. Brower, which has been published by the 
Minnesota Forestry Association, describes in a most 
authetiticated manner the extent of water decrease in 
Mintesota; anid is worthy our most careful consideration. 

As agtriculturalists you know how quickly an unpro- 
tected hill loses its soil. The rain is not stored in the 
earth to feed perennial springs, but it runs off in tor- 
rents, bearing away a portion of the vegetable glebe and 
rich surface soil, and the freshets of spring soon take the 
rest; and you know that this soil, which is thus washed 
away is the rich organic mould which the earth most 
needs. And one severe storm may wash away in a week 
the rich fertilizing matter which it has required centuries 
to accumulate. 

It has been estimated that not less than 10 per cent. 
of our soil is carried away by rills, streams and floods. 
During the present week, as I have seen farmers patiently 
hauling loads of manure from the stables of this city to 
place upon their lands, I have thought seriously of the 
fact that the torrents and floods of the coming spring 
would doubtless strip their lands of more fertilizers than 
they could hat! to their lands in manure carts in a month 
of patient labor. 

But this loss of the richest part of the soil is not to the 
land alone. Let me ask you where is this rich soil mostly 
carried by the torrents and floods? Is it not into the beds 
of lakes and streams, where it is not only not needed, but 
where it is a positive injury, choking the channels of 
the rivers and streams, and forming large sandbars in 
the lakes, thereby greatly reducing the depth of water if 
it does not entirely overcome it? And just here saying 
nothing about the serious loss to the land, a great damage 
is done to the fish. The clear, sandy, gravelly or rocky 
bottom of the lake or stream which the fish love, and on 


which they feed and have their spawning beds, is covered: 


with the rich motld from the fields, forming a muddy 
sediment, which the fish do not like, and the feeding 
grounds and spawning beds are greatly reduced and often 
destroyed. The deep holes where fish resort are filled 
up and the lake or stream is made shallow. Moreover, the 
water vegetation, on which the fish feed at certain sea- 
sons, is covered with the washings from the land, is 
destroyed, and another source of food for fish is‘ anni- 
hilated. This last proposition that the accumulation 
of soil and mud in the bottom of streams is inimical to 
fish is true of all the higher grades of fish, but to it there 
is one exception, and that exception is as to catfish, called 
in common parlance bullheads. Bullheads thrive in muddy 
bottom and increase to an alarming extent. They are 
the gluttons of our waters. But beware of them, for 
when they once get possession of the waters, it will not be 
long before the best varieties of fish disappear. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 


Fish Propensities. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


I find the annexed excerpt from the London Field in my. 


scrap book; I think Mr. William Senior is the author. It 
touches a sttbject seldom commented upon, which will 
interest the fishculturists. HALLock. 
“I have already made slight reference to some of the 
different species of trout that inhabit our waters, many 


- of them ificent fish, but all off-shoots from the one 
original om 


viz., the brook trout. These different’ races 
have developed under varied circumstances. We have 
the trout that feed very largely on shell fish (Gillaroo), 
acquiring a much thicker coating to the*stomach, and usu- 
ally growing to a good size and being excellent fish. An- 
other race having taken up with cannibal propensities (as 






the Ferox) develop a more powerful lower jaw, and, just 
as in the case of any beast or bird of prey, becomes of 
fiercer disposition, atid acquires at the expense of. their 
smaller brethren a considerable superiority in size, though 
unfortunately the improvement, if it may be’ said to be 
one, ends here. Artificial cultivation develops the fact 
that the offspring of both these species revert to their 
original type (Fario). It is possible to get young Gillaroo 
trout, but I have never yet met with any one who has 
been able to produce a young typical Salmo ferox. The 
reason is obvious. I have hatched the ova of Ferox 
and reared the fry, but they, in no way, that’ I could see, 
differed from Salmo fario. Other fish develop the Ferox 
type as well as trout, for I once had a pond full of S. 
fontinalis (really char) that likewise exhibited cannibal 
propensities, and they became such brutes that I at once 
proceeded to knock them on the head, as being: the best 
way of getting rid of them. On the other hand, I was one 
season very short of pond room, and put into one pond 
about an equal number of S. fario and S. fontinalis year- 
lings. At the end of two.years the pond was emptied, and 
the Fario had done very well, but they had bullied the 
Fontinalis horribly and stunted them in growth. I have 
often tried the same plan, and always found it answer ad- 
mirably before. This, however, is but an illustration 
of one of the many eccentricities which trout develop un- 
der different circumstances. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Spring Bass Spearing on the Fox. 


Curcaco, Ill., March 4.—I have direct and reliable in- 
formation from St. Charles, on the Fox River, just west 
of Chicago, that the spring run of bass has already begun. 
The ice is very thick over the river at that point, but at 
places along the dam and mill flumes it has broken away 
so that the open water is shown, and in this open water 
can be seen swarms of bass. At night a light flashed 
down into the water shows up the fish distinctly. It is a 
very simple matter to stand on the edge of the ice and 
spear the bass, and very large numbers of them have been 
taken in that way this week. 


Ice Fishing in Minnesota. 


Mr. H. B. Jewell writes me from Wabasha, Minn., ad- 
vising me that the prosecutions against State Warden 
Fullerton, which have been tried at Wabasha, have ended 
in the triumphant acquittal of Mr..Fullerton. Last Janu- 
ary Warden Fullerton burned twenty fish houses on Lake 
Pepin. He was sued in civil damages by a man named 
Oliver, but the court has held that the warden acted with- 
in the law and was not liable. Commenting on this sort 
of thing, Mr. Jewell has the following words of wisdom: 

“It is said that these fishermen, who run their nets and 
spear through the ice in the winter season do not get any- 
thing but coarse fish, but that’s all buncombe. They take 
lots of other fish. A good many wall-eyed pike are 
taken. I know of a man who speared a wall-eye recently 
that weighed 13lbs., and was full of spawn. These fel- 
lows claim that they have to fish in the winter to make 
a living. How the deuce do all the other fellows live 
that can’t fish, I would like to know? The fact is it’s an 
easier, and one might say a lazier way of making a living 
than chopping wood, or a hundred other things a man 
might do in the winter.” E. Houcu. 

1200 Boyce Burtp1nc, Chicago, Ill. 


‘Summer Fishing Near New York. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Noting with interest Mr. Fred. Mather’s article in a 
recent issue on winter fishing near New York city, | 
venture to write on the merits of fishing done around 
New. York and vicinity in summer and fall. Having 
had a little experience in this locality with hook and line 
myself, I trust the following chapter will find some inter- 
ested readers. 

Taking in the waters around Staten Island to start 
with, I presume every angler knows where Princess Bay 
is; he ought to know, anyhow, as there is no better place 
for obtaining a heavy basket of porgies and weakfish, to say 
nothing of seabass. There, one day last August, I had 
all I could do to pull up and bait my hook for the hun- 
gry fish. I distributed half my mess among the villagers, 
as I could never have got home with the whole bunch. 
I had a basketful and a string over each shoulder. At 
any season in the fall a goodly supply of sea bass of 
desirable size can be hooked. I hope next season I will 
find a lot of envious fishermen at this spot for they will 
get all the sport they want, and all the fish they care to 
carry, The Shrewsbury, near by, is a paradise for crabs 
and nice ones at that, and the lovers of crabbing will 
aoe something in store for them when they visit this 
place. 

I do not need to say anything about the fishing banks. 
They are a common word on every angler’s lips around 
here, and I will let them take care of themselves. 

Going away over to New Jersey, we have the Hack- 
ensack, Ramapo and Saddle rivers, the first being a de- 
sirable resort for white perch, which run in great num- 
bers below Little Ferry and under the railroad bridges. 
I already have taken striped bass among the rocks in the 
middle of the river, but not large ones, and few at that. 
Saddle River is out further, and is most easily reached by 
train from Jersey City. It is a favorite spot for pickerel 
and black bass, and many-~a holiday has found me there 
and many. another will. Ramapo River is about the same 
thing over in, and is a good locality for small game, 
and a desirable place for camping out. _ 

Bound Brook, N. J., is well stocked with black bass, 
which is the favorite fish here, and many a train lands a 
score or more of eager fishermen, after the noble fish. 

Reaching Greenwood, which is the favorite haunt of 
the city angles, it is not worth while to say anything 


_ about. it, ay Aoing so is telling what everybody knows. 


1 view it as the home of the sunfish, the little creature 
that supplies great sport for fly fishermen. 
IT see I am not writing under the heading | started 


with, and I think it is about time to stop, as Greenwood 


Lake is not quite so near New York city as I was think- 
ing it was. fe W. G. I. 
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The Taylor System of Fishing. 3 


Battimore, Md., March 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Noting “The Taylor System” in issue of March 4, it 
seems to me that the delivery of the fly and the manipula- 
tion of it after delivered consists the whole’ secret of suc- 
cess in killing trout. It is not so with salmon, as I un- 
derstand the mode of casting for salmon. I do not give 
much account to the Japanese style of fishing, and will 
not Giscuss it, It seems to me as savoring of the “fish 
hog” arrangement. 

With reference to the manipulation of the fly, I want 
to say that once when on a trip to North Elba, New York 
State, I was fishing in a stream that flowed into Saranac 
Lake, my friend Bosley called my attention to a large 
trout that had come up to the surface of the stream to 
take in such flies.as there were at the time existent. I 
had not any such flies nor any even approaching the 
colors. I was determined to have that trout. He was a 
big one of glbs. and over. Carefully approaching the 
stream I dropped a coachman as the first dropped from 
the stretcher and manipulated it by a tremulus motion 
of the rod to represent the efforts of the fly to get off the 
water. The effect was, as I expected, instantanious. The 
trout took the lure and I landed him safely—2'4lbs.. 
But the satisfaction of killing the trout was largely marred 
by the remarks of my friend Bosley, who was watching 
the cast, “Well,” he said, “that was the meanest thing I 
ever witnessed, to think you would deceive a trout in 
that manner.” He did not, however, refuse to eat a por- 
tion of that very fish. E. S. Younc. 


The Taylor System in England. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I subjoin a contribution to the early. literature of the 
“Taylor System” of fly-fishing, thinking that it may in- 
terest others. I have a faint recollection of having read 
another account of the Midland fisherman referred to be- 
low, but cannot find it now. The quotation given below 
is from “Days of My Life,’ by John Bickerdyke, Lon- 
don, 1895: 

“The use of fine gut for fly-fishing for trout, and the 
necessity of keeping well out of sight, as so generally 
acknowledged and put into practice by all fly-fishers 
worthy of the name, that I need hardly dilate upon them 
here. I will only mention that I know (by report only) 
of a most successful trout angler in the Midlands who 
uses extraordinarily thick casts and large flies, and yet 
brings home larger baskets of fish than his neighbors. 
His practice is to stand well back from the bank, and 
with a long line to cast his heavy fly into nooks and 
corners, where anglers -with light tackle cannot, as a 
rule, safely penetrate, In such out-of-the-way places he 
finds, I suppose, confiding trout who take his fly for some 
beetle or caterpillar dropping from the bushes above (I am 
told it goes in with a good splash), and so rise and take 
it. Anyhow, he catches fish, which are queer things; I 
do not mean his fish in particular, but fish generally.” 

Here is, apparently, an independent discovery on the 
same lines as Mr. Taylor’s. When the final history of the 
movement toward a heavy fly and a big splash in fly-fish- 
ing comes to be written, this gentleman in the Midlands 
must not be overlooked. R. J. PxHiutrs. 


Ghe Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


March 7-10.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Butterfly Association’s bench 
show. Miss Grace H. Griswold, Sec’y. 

March 14-17.—St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Kennel Club’s show. 

March 21-24,—Chicago.—Mascoutah -Kenne] Club’s show. 

April 4-7.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club’s bench 
show. James Mortimer, Manager. s 

Nov. 22-24.—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 


In addition to the special prizes announced in the pre- 
mium list of the New England Kennel Club’s fifteenth an- 
nual dog show, are the following: 

The Boston Terrier Club offers a club cup as follows: 
For the best Boston terrier puppy, respectively in the 
novice classes, light weight limit classes, heavy weight 
limit classes, open classes; for best dog in the show, and 
best bitch in the show; for the best brace of puppies, the 
best brace of Boston terrier, and for the best four, com- 
prising light weight dog and bitch and heavy weight 
dog and bitch entered and owned by one exhibitor. 

The breeders’ trophy, value $100, for the best dog or 
bitch bred by the exhibitor. 

The challenge trophy, value $100, for the best dog or 
bitch owned by the exhibitor six months prior to the 
close of entries. Entries for this trophy to be made with 
the secretary of the Boston Terrier Club, box 2790, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on or before April 1, accompanied by an entry 
fee of $3. The winner to receive 50 per cent. of the 
stakes, second 30 per cent., and third 20 per cent. 

The puppy bowl, value $50, offered by Dwight Baldwin, 
Esg., for the best puppy between the age of six and six- 
teen months, registered in the A. K. C. S. B. 

A silver vase, value $50, offered by G. N. Phelps, Esq., 
for the best brood bitch shown with two or more of her 
produce, which must be entered in their regular classes, 
but need not be the property of one exhibitor. Donor not 
to compete. 

The winners of the above trophies will receive a club 
cup in commemoration of the award. The breeders’trophy, 
challenge trophy, puppy bow! and silver vase must be won 
three times before becoming the absolute property of the 
winner. 

A club cup for the best Boston terrier in the limit 
classes. 

The above trophies and cups are open to members 


only. 

The American Scottish Terrier Club offers to members 
only: A challenge cup for the best American-bred Scot- 
tish terrier dog; a challenge cup for the best American- 
bred Scottish terrier bitch. 

Jas. Mortimer, Supt. and Sec’y N. E. K. ©. Show, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


How? 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
a young beagle hound that I am anxious to make a coon 
dog of next fall, but I don’t know how to go about it. 
There is no dog that knows how to tree coons around 
here that I could get to break him with. How can he 
be prevented from running rabbits at night? 

A beagle is, of course, too small to tackle a coon, but I 
am told that if properly broken, they are excellent dogs to 
tree coons with, and then the coons can be shot. SE 

Would a dead°coon or coon skin dragged around on 
the ground and then up a tree be good to teach a dog to 
bark up? I am tgld that the scent left by a coon and a 
cat are much alike; how would it do to break the dog on 
cats? or could a coon be trapped and led around for the 
dog to follow? 

If any of the readers of Forest AND StrEAM could give 
me pointers on breaking my dog they would be thankfully 
received, Howarp S. THomPsoN. 


Points and Flushes. 


Under date of March 2, Mr. Thos. J. Chappelear writes 
us as follows: “Your critic, in reviewing the Chesapeakes 
in New York dog show, has made a great error. He 
says Brent, third, was very closely pressed by Duchess, 
reserve. Duchess rightly took first. Her coat has never 
had its superior.” 


Spratts Patent (Limited), 239 East Fifty-sixth street, 
New York, call special attention to their improved (new 
style) medicines, as well as their prepared foods and 
elaborate stock of dog furnishings. A catalogue con- 
taining a complete list, will be sent to applicants. 


Modern Dogs (non-sporting division) has been ampli- 
fied in a new edition, the famous author, Mr. Rawdon 
B. Lee, having added such matter as pertains to the 
changes since the first edition was issued, now about 
five years ago. The illustrations are by Messrs. Arthur 


“Wardle and R. H. Moore, and it is hardly necessary to 


add that they are the most perfect illustrations of their 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


The National Sportsmen’s Association. 


The programs of the revolver and pistol matches, under the 
auspices of the National Sportsmen’s Association, at Sportsmen’s 
show, Madison Square Garden, New York, March 2 to 15, pro- 
vides a variety of events. The ranges will be open from 2 P. M. 
until 11 P. M. each day, except on last day, when they will be 
closed at 9 P. M. Messrs. Zettler Bros. will have charge of the 
ranges, and will furnish revolvers and pistols and suitable am- 
munition. 

Match A—Any Revolver Championship.—Prizes: First trophy, 
value $50; ‘second, $25; third, $15; fourth, $19; fifth, $8. 

Arms.—Any revolver not over .45cal., with barrel not over 7iin. 
exclusive of cylinder. 

Sights must be strictly open. Trigger pull shall not be less 
than 24%lbs. Number of shots: This match calls for five 6-shot 
targets, a target to consist of six consecutive shots. Targets: 
Standard American, 2%in. bull. Cleaning allowed between scores. 
Ammunition: _Any ammunition allowed. Entrance fee for this 
match is $8. Distance, 20 measured yards. Ties will be decided 
by draw. Re-entries allowed; five targets for $1, or 25 cents each. 

Match B—Military Revolver Championship.—Prizes: First 
trophy, value $50; second, $25; third, $15; fourth, $10. 

Arms.—Only military revolvers, which are regularl 
and which can be bought in the open market on the 
circular allowed. 

Sights must be open and fixed military sights with which the re- 
volver is issued. Trigger pull: Not less than 4ibs: Target will be 
standard American, Sin. black. Number of shots: his match 
calls for five targets of 6 shots each, a target to consist of 
6 consecutive shots. Cleaning allowed between ‘scores. Ammu- 
nition must be the regular full-charge service cartridge intended 
for this arm. Entrance fee $3, as in. Match A. Distance, 20 
measured yards. Ties will be decided by draw. Entries un- 
limited, at 25 cents each target, or five for $1. - 

Match C—Pistol Cee ee: First trophy, 
$50; second, $25; third, $15; fourth $10; fifth, $8. 

Arms.—Open to all .22cal. pistols, barrel not over 10in. 

Sights strictly open, not over 10in, apart. Trigger pull not 
less than 2lbs. argets, same as. in atch A. Number of 
shots: Best five targets, 6 shots each. Cleaning allowed between 
scores. Ammunition: Any .22cal. rim fire. Distance, 20 meas- 
ured yards. Entries unlimited, at 25 cents a target, five for $1. 
Ties will be decided by draw. 

Match D—Police Revolver Championship.—Prizes: First trophy, 
value $50; second, $25; third, $15; fourth, $10; fifth, $8. 

Arms.—Only \32cal. police revolvers, which are regularly for 
sale, and which can be bought in the open market.on the date of 
this circular, allowed. 

Sights must be open and not over 6in. apart. Trigger pull not 
less than 2ibs. umber 6f shots: five best targets, 6 shots 
each, consecutive. Targets: Standard American, 4in. bull. Clean- 
ing allowed between. scores. Ammunition: Only factory am- 
munition allowed, full charge. Entrance fee $3, as in Match A, 
Distance, 20yds. Ties will be decided by draw. Entries un- 
limited, targets 25 cents each, five for $1. . 

Point Target Contest for Trophies.—Any revolver, 
2yds., point target, 2%in. black; count 1, 2, 3. 

umber of points: To win trophy 50 points shall be made on 
this target. Entrance fee, 25 cents for 5 shots; re-entry allowed. 

Pistol, .22cal.: Conditions the same as in Any Revolver. 

Military: distance 20yds, point target, 2%in. black; count 1, 2, 3. 

Number of points: To win trophy, 30 points shall be made on 
this target. ‘ 

Entrance feé 25 cents for 5 shots; re-entry allowed. 

~~ revolver: Distance 2yds., target 4in. bullseye; count 
1, : 

Number of points: 50 points to win trophy on this target. 

Entrance fee 25 cents for 5 shots; re-entry allowed. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Crxctrnatt, O., March 5.—The following scores were made in 
regular competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Ass 
tién, at Four-Mile House, Reading Road, to-day. Conditions: 
Off-hand, at the German ring target. Gindele was declared cham- 
pion with a score of 222. Strickmier’s 66 was high on the honor 
target. A blustering wind prevailed throughout the day: 

Champion score: 
Gindele 
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Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Feb. 27.—Editor--Forest and Stream: A fitful 
wind greeted the: marksmen at Shell Mound range yesterday. 
There was a good attendance at all the club shoots. e militia 
shooting stalls-look very forlorn, as our Francisco regiment 
is on the fighting line at Manila. ‘ 

F. P. Schuster and Dr. Rodgers had their usual hot contest. 
This time it was -for the all: comers’ vending medal, Germania 
Club. The conditions are: Only one score of 10 shots, 200yds., 
25-ring target. Schuster started out with 121 in his first five 
seen, but broke and wound up with 226. The Doctor made 


Scores of Germania—for the Bushnell medal: Dr. L. Rodgers 
F. P. Schuster 226, A. Strecker 209. 

Yearly competition shoot for cash prizes: F. P. Schuster 72, 
A. Strecker 72, Dr. Rodgers 71. D. B. Faktor 70, C. Thierbach 
70, H. Stelling 68, N. Ahrens 68, William Goetze 67. 

Monthly bu — shoot: J. F. Daly 228, R. Finking 326, Dr. 
L. O. Rodgers . ” a Beottler 396, A. B. Faktor 445, F. Rust 
535, H. in 629, 'N. Ahrens 777, J. Utschig 787, F. P. Schuster 
841, C. Thierbach $91, J. F. Bridges 1,059, R. Stettin 1,150, R.. 
Haake 1,281. : 

Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club—Shoot for Glindeman all comers’ 
rifle medal: . Pape 41, 44, 46; F. O. Young 56, 59, 60; G. 
Manuel 92, 102; Mrs. Manuel 95; E. N. Moor 111. 

Siebe all comers’ pistol medal: F. O. Young 41, 50, 55; G. M. 
Barley 51, 52 62, 54, 56, 60; C. M. Daiss, 42, 49, 

Daiss’ all comers’ and Jacobson’s members’ medal, rifle: Geo. 
Mannell 28, 29, 30, 34. 2 

OEFEL. 


Grap- Shooting. 


your shoot to be announced here send in 
following: 


Fixtures. 


March 2-11—Madison Square Garden.—Tournament in connec- 
tion with Sportsmen’s Exposition. Address, Sportsmen’s Ex- 
position, 280 Rroadway, New York. 

March 17.—Hoboken, _N. J.—Hackensack River Gun Club’s 
handicap shoot at live birds, at Heflich’s Hotel. Open to all. 
Main event, 10 live birds, $5 entrance. John Chartrand, Sec’y. 

March 23.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Live-bitd. handicap of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club, at Lyndhurst, N. J. John Wright, Manager. 

March 25.—Pawling, N. Y.—Postponed shoot of the Pawling 
Rod and Gun Club. Geo. S. Williams, Sec’y. 

March 28-30.—Richmond, Va.—Tournament under management 
of W. C. Lynham, ‘Targets and live birds. 

April 4-5.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Chambersburg, Gun Club’s spring 
live-bird and target tournament; open to all. J. M. Runk, Captain. 

April 11-13.—E!kwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handica 
tournament. Entries close April 4. Edward Banks, Sec’y, 3 
Broadway. Y 

April 18-20.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. ; 2 

April 18-21—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; added. Stanley Baker, Sec’y. 

April 25-27.—Kansas City,-Mo.—Ninth annual tournament of the 
Missouri State Amateur Shooting Association, under auspices of 
Washington Park Gun Club; $ added money; target and live 
birds. Walter F. Bruns, Sec’y. ‘ 

April 2f-28.—Baltimore, Md.—fournament of Baltimore. Shooting 
Aasectete 3 targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, y- i 

May 24.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-third annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Capital City Gun Club; six amateur and four open events 
each day; targets and. live birds. R. M. Welch, Sec’y. 

May 9-13.—Peoria, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association's 
tournament. C. F. Simmons, Sec’y. 

May 16-19.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

eed Hurst Gun Club. F. W. Bacon, Sec’y. : 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Oil City, Pa.—Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under auspices of Oil City Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Sec’y. 

May 23-25.—Algona, l¢.—Tournament of the Iowa State Asso- 
ciation for the Rrctsction of Fish and Game. John G. Smith, 


Pres. 
May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. R. G. 
McCants, Sec’y. . 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—All-day target shoot at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30-June 2.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

eed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

June 5-10.—Buffalo; N. Y.—New York State shoot, under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed; 
over $2,000 in merchandise, and $1,000 added money in open events. 
Chas. Bamberg, Sec’y, 51 F.dna Place. 

June €9.— Stoux City, Pa.—Fifth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. E. R. Chapman, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield. Sec’y. O. T. S. L. 

June 14-15.—Bellows Falls, Vt.—Interstate Association’s tourna 
ment, under auspices of Bellows Falls Gun Club. C. H. Gibson, 


ec’y. 
Tune 14-16.—Cleveland, ©.—Cleveland Target Co.’s tournament. 
June 20-22.—Wheeling, W. Va.—Third annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under the 
auspices of the Wheeling Gun Club, Wheeling, W. Va. Ed O. 
Bower, Sec’y. a 
July 19-20.—Providence, R. I.—Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. Root, 


you 


If want 
notice like the 


ec’y. 

July 18-20.—Arkansas State Tournament. : 

Aug. 9-10.—Portland, Me.—Interstate Assocaition’s tournament, 
under auspices of the Portland Gun Club. S. B. Adams, Sec’y. 
Sept. 6-7.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. N. 
White, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The target tournament of the Sportsmen’s Association, progresses 
merrily each day. It is one of the most attractive features of the 
Garden to the shooters and visitors. There is hardly a moment’s 
cessation in the shooting. Sometimes over 800 targets an hour 
are thrown—a vi rapid rate. The anarep works very nicely. 
It is in charge of Mr. Harry Merrifield, who assists in working 
the trap for the Brooklyn Gun Club. The shooting is done 
on the west end of the Garden. High bodrd fencing about where 
the targets and shot fly guard against any falling into the street. 
On .the second day, Mr. R. O. Heikes made a run of 85 in the 
continuous match, and Mr. J. A. R. Elliott was high in the As- 
sociation championship at 100 targets, with a score of 98. Shoot- 
ing did not begin tih the afternoon of the first day, and only 
the Association championship was shot. Mr. J. J. Hallowell was 
high with 93. On Sates, in the Association championship, 
Heikes and Tallman tied on 96 out of 100 shot at. On Monday, 
in the continuous match, Rolla O. Heikes broke 79 in his es 
run; J. A. R. Elliott, 51. In the Association championship, es 

89 out of 160; Edward Banks 97. , 

The first annual amateur trap-shooting tournament of the Mary- 
land *s Exposition Association, April 18 to 21, inclusive, 
has added money, and will be held in conjunction with a gen- 
eral on of sportsmen’s and athletic a bench show, a 
field whippet racing, fo le 
trials, fly-casting tournament, 
and many other interesting and 

contests, the professionals can shoot in 
only. A set of traps will be for the pro- 
ee Se See eee Mr. Henry A. Brehm is 
; Mr. Stanley Baker, Mr. H. 
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of his typical tournaments on ursday, March 
s been arranged in response to the direct re- 
quest of several of the patrons of the Brooklyn Gun Club. The 
scene will be the grounds of the Lyndhurst Shooting Association, 
Lyndhurst, N. a a place ony reached from New York by rail 
to Rutherford, N. J. (Erie R. R.); thence by trolley, ten minutes’ 
ride, to Lyndhurst. Tom Morfey, proprietor of the grounds, 
promises to have his new live-bird traps and automatic pulling ap- 
paratus properly installed for the occasion, also. says that he 
will have plenty of fast country birds on hand to suit all comers. 
The main feature on the programme will be a 15-bird handicap, 
$15 entrance, birds included, class shooting, four moneys, handi- 
caps from 26 to 32yds. . 


The Hackensack River Gun Club has decided to hold a handi- 
cap shoot on its grounds on March 17. It will be an open to 
all sweepstakes at 10 live birds, entrance $5. There will be a few 
hundred extra birds provided for private matches, and other 
events. Afterward, supper and refreshments will be served at 
Heflich’s Boat House Pavilion, at the club’s expense. Shooting 
will begin at 1 o’clock P. M.; if the entries are large it will 
commence at 10 o’clock -A. M. The club desires all shooters to 
send in their entries by March 15 or sooner to the secretary, Mr. 
John Chartrand, Hoboken Skating Rink, Hoboken, N. J. Entries 
close on the day of the shoot. Mr. W. R. Hobart will fill the 
office of scorer and referee. ‘ 


Under date of March 2, Mr. W. T. Mitchell, of Lynch, Va., 
writes us as follows: “Arrangements have been perfected for a 
shooting tournament at Richmond, Va., on March 28, 29 and 30; 
two days at targets, and one day at live birds. The tournament 
will be under the management of W. C. Lynham. It will have 
ten events each day of 15 and 20 targets, and the last day at 5 
live-bird events. Special attractions will be a race at 50 targets 
on the first day for the State championship at targets, and a 
similar race on the last day at live birds, for the State live- 
bird championship. Purses divided under the equitable system.” 


John S. Wright, of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Gun Club 
wt bell one i 
23. The shoot 


The tournament on the Garden roof has brought together a 
roup of famous shooters, among whom are Mr. Rolla O. Heikes, 
fe Rg O. R. Dickey, Edward Banks, Capt. A. W. Money, 
Harold Money, T. W. Hocies; B. H. Norton, Miss Kay, Wanda, 
Annie Oakley, J. A. R. Elliott. J. J. Hallowell, W. M. (U. M. C.) 
Thomas, Isaac ‘Tallman, O. Hesse, Dr. J. G. Knowlton, J. R. 
Hull, J. S..S. Remsen, Fairmount, Will K. Park, J. von Lengerke, 
Crosby, Dupont, E. D. Lentilhon, Phil Daly, Jr., Paul North, 
R. Swiveller, H. Welles, A. Doty, G. S. McAlpin, Tom Keller, 
G. S. Mott, and many others. 


The East Side Gun Club, of Newark, N. J., will hold a roguies 
club shoot at live-birds on Friday of this week. The Monte 
Carlo event will be at 12 birds, six at 29yds. and 6 at 3lyds.; 
entrance $4, birds extra at 25 cents. This event will be high 
guns, one money to each four guns. Included in this 12-bird 
race there will be a class shoot, $3 entrance, three moneys, 
divided jn the ratios 6, 3, and 1. Total entrance in both, including 
birds, $10. Entrance to either optional, Shooting commences at 
10 o’clock A. M. L. H. Schortemeier, Captain. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., call attention 
to the perfection of the Marlin Take-Down Repeating Shotgun, 
model both in respect to its shooting qualities and the com- 
pleteness of its mechanism. Their standard gun is 12-gauge, 
about 7ibs, in weight, full choke, and bored to shoot nitro powders. 
The barrel is made of high-grade steel. The action handles a 
2%in. shell or less. The company will send a circular, giving com- 
plete information as to its, mechanism, material, price, etc., on ap- 
plication. 


The Lincoln Gun Club, of Lincoln, Neb., will give some nice 
merchandise prizes for averages at its forthcoming tournament. 
We are in receipt of one of the club badges, which bears the 
legend, “Lincoln Gua Club’s Second Annual Interstate Tourna- 
ment, Lincoln, Neb., April 18-21, 1899,” and pendant to the bar is 
a rabbit foot, that most potent charm in swaying the eeepene s 
luck for good or ill, accordingly as it is used by one skilled in the 
proper formula. 


A team match at 10 live birds, between Messrs. J. P. Milliken 
and John Wright, secretary of.the Brooklyn Gun Club, against Drs. 
Kimble and Commer, is to take place in the near future. Mr. 
Milliken is so certain that he will defeat his opponent that he 
has bet one pair of muscovy ducks with Kimble and Creamer 
that his score is the highest. If the match is not shot in 
seclusion, there is sure to be a large attendance of friends to 
witness it. 


Mr. J. H. W. Fleming (Johnnie Jones) writes us_as follows: 
“The Sensis Rod ming Ue Club, of Rockaway Park, L. L., 
will shoot the return match with the Hudson Gun Club, of 
ersey City, on the first day of next week on their rounds. Take 
Yai. Turnpike trolley car from any of the P. R. R. ferries from 
Jersey City, to the First Turnpike bridge. 


As, up to the present time, there is nothing definite in the 
competition in the target tournament on the roof of Madison 
Square Garden, the two main events running till near the close 
of the Exposition before they will be decided we have thought 
best not to publish the scores till they would be complete as a 
whole. 


Mr, Paul North arrived at the Garden last week, newly ar- 
rived from England, and looking hale and well groomed, though 
minus his model moustache, which graced his lip before his de- 
parture. He expressed himself as being highly pleased with his 
visit, and also that the magautrap gave great satisfaction on the 
other side of the herring pond. 


The programme and trap-shooting rules of the Interstate As- 
oanlatens we now ready for distribution, and can be obtained on 
application to the secretary, Mr. Edward Banks, 318 Broadway, 

ew York. The programme is an artistic work, as well as an in- 
structive one. 


The Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 99 Cedar street, New York, 
call attention to the fact that they are now prepared to furnish 
a smokeless powder for rifles and revolvers built for black powders. 
This will be a welcome bit of news to a multitude of sportsmen. 


heir match at 100 live birds each, at Charter Oak Park, 
ane. Pa., Mr. Edward Johnson, of Atlantic City, de- 
feated Mr. R. A. Welch, of Philadelphia, by the score of 94 to 
86. There was a large attendance, which witnessed the contest. 


Mr. Harry Coldron, of Redding, Pa., and Mr. F. W. Cooper, 
of Mokaoen City, Pa., have arranged a series of three 100-bird 
matches, for $100 a side, the first to take place on March 17, at 
Mahanoy City. . ‘ 

The Interstate Association will give a tournament at Portsmouth, 
Va., Sept. 6 and 7, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun 
Club. This shoot will complete the Association’s circuit for 1899. 

E. C. cup will be redeemed and again put in open com- 
dalek this time at the tournament of the Missouri State Fish 
and Game Protective Association, St. Louis, Mo., May 16-20. 


In a brief note, Mr. C. C. Beveridge (Dominie) informs us that 
he will be in New York April 9, stopping over about ten days 
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Trap at Saginaw. 


. S., Mich., Feb. 27.—The supper shoot between 
ei: + es W, a Club vs. Bay City Club .was lost’ to 
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wit id thoes "who parts icipated in ‘the medal shoot only for 1898 
are as follows: : as 
iss .78, A. Il. Delonjay .- Ed Carpenter .72, James 
Wiens Hy. Drecheteisbauer aL John b. ‘Baum io Join Mt. 
essner . e - 
i “Cale 45. W. G. Held. 66, Ed. Skolil .64, John 
. Baum 
% : foo fe A. 


R. T -58,. © 
3 : H. Al 
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A Tribute to W. H. Noone. 


Portsmoutn, N. H., March 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will 
you kindly allow space in your columns for a brief tribute to one 
of the truest. of sportsmen and most sincere of friends. A noble 
upright man, William H. Noone, who at the early age of twenty- 
four years, has written “finis” on the last ‘page of his earthly life 
and joined the great majority. 

He was a faithful reader of your columns, and in the list of 
trap-shooters his mame often appeared. He was an expert at 
bluerock shooting, and an ardent sportsman in the field, and at 
the sea coast, and indeed his enthusiasm over the latter was the 
cause of his death. 

From its inception he was an energetic member of the Ports- 
mouth Gun Club, being admitted when under the usual age, on 
account of his skill and devotion to the sport. For several years 
he held the position of field captain in the club, and no work 
was too arduous; no effort too great for him, if the welfare of the 
club required it. 

Of genial disposition, kind-hearted, generous and cordial, he 
made friends wherever he went, and among the clubs at Exeter, 
Haverhill, Dover, York and Kittery, he was a frequent guest, 
beloved and welcomed by all. On Thanksgiving Day he took 
part in the last open-air shoot of the season held by the club, 
shooting in fine form all day and winning the first prize. It 
was his last day with the bluerocks, for very shortly after came the 
terrible tragedy which cost the young life, so full of hope and 
promise, 

Encouraged by the success of a fellow sportsman in securing 
a pair of fine black ducks, the day previous, Will Noone, in 
company with another enthusiastic gunner, Paul Marden, on 
Tuesday, Dec. 13, started: for a small rocky island at the mouth 
of Portsmouth Harbor, hoping to secure a bag of ducks. ~ 

It was a bitter cold day, the thermometer ranging from 6 to 
10 degrees below zero after noon, while the wind from the north- 
west blew fearfully sharp and~cold. While outside the river 
the water was covered with a heavy vapor, and the tide, running 
against the wind, made the water rough and choppy. 

From the time, early in the afternoon, when the two sportsmen 
bid their friends on the wharf farewell, to this day no one has 
known their fate. 

As the hours passed and they did not return, it was thought 
they had landed and sought shelter over night, but when morning 
came and they did not appear, the worst was feared. Searching 
parties went all along the coast on either side the harbor, the 
life-saving crews were notified, and a steamer chartered to aid 
in the search oceanward, while the island was visited for some 
sign of them, but none could be found. 

Tt was hoped they had landed at the Isle of Shoak if blown sea- 
ward, and there the steamer went, but in vain, even Boone Island 
was included in the search. The frail hope that they had been 
picked up by a passing vessel was also dispelled as time went 
by. Several days passed, and then a dory, bottom-up, was re- 
ported as seen off the Maine coast; an oar and a mitten found at 
the Isle of Shoak, cast up by the waves, were identified as belong- 
ing to the missing men. But the deep has guarded its ‘secret 
well, when, how or where this noble life and that of his companion 
ended yet remains a mystery. But in the hearts of his friends 
Billy’s place will never be filled, and on the books of the Ports- 
mouth Gun Club his name will remain as long as the club exists. 

Resolutions of sympathy were passed by the Portsmouth and 
Exeter gun clubs, and in the club. room of the former has been 
placed a fine large picture of the deceased fellow sportsman and 
club mate. 

Two homes have been made desolate, and the sporting fraternity 
has lost a member it could ill afford to spare. Will Noone will 
live in the hearts of his friends, who feel that to have known him 
was a privilege, and to have been his friend an honor. Many 
who were present in this city at the Interstate tournament of 1897 
will learn with regret that the bright-faced, alert young gunner 
is no more, and will give a thought to him as they saw him those 
fair September days, when life for him seemed just begun and 
full of promise, A Crus MemBer. 


Trap around Reading. 


_ Reaptne, Pa., Feb. 23.—The live-bird tournament of the Read- 
ing Shooting Association was a success, although the promoters 
of the shoot were very much disappointed in not having more 
of a crowd of shooters present. The shoot was held at the Three- 
Mile House, the shooting grounds of the Reading Shooting As- 
sociation. he affair was under the management of George G. 
Ritter, secretary of the Association, who deserves credit for his 
work in arranging the shoot. A better lot of birds could not 
have been bought, as they all left the traps like a streak, and 
assisted by a strong wind, each day, made shooting hard. Among 
the shooters present were J. A. R. Elliqtt, of the Winchester 
Arms Co., of New York; Fred Coleman, of Hegins, Pa.; Harry 
Trumbauer, of. Royersford; Lee Wertz, of Temple; Harvey 
Clouser, of Gibraltar, Pa.; Messrs. Frank Gross and J. Tyson 
Sheetz, of, Morristown; Harry Coldren and James Dando, of 
Reading; James Schmeck, of Cacoosing, and Fen Wick Cooper, 
= Mahanoy City, Pa. The scores of the first day were as fol- 
lows: 


Thursday, Feb. 23, 






Event No. 1, 7 birds, $5 entrance: 
CODING Fo n.cue in tate ons 2122212—7 Schmeck .............. 12112204 
Trumbauer ...........¢+ 2222222—7 Elliott ..........sseeseee *222222—6 
Event No. 2, 10 birds, $5 entrance: 
po eee ++ «222212222110 Sohmeck ........... 22221*121w 
Trumbauer 2222222°22— 9 Wertz .......-cceeee 202211201. w 
Coleman ... ++ -222221122*— 9 
Event No. 3, 5 birds, $3 entrance: 
UO itecsiccasicis ees 12222—5 Coleman ........scecesre 22221—5 
Trumbauer .............- 20222—4 Schmeck .......4.-.65-+- 20*22-—3 


* Friday, Feb. 24. 
Shillington handicap, 25 live birds, $5 entrance, handicaps 26 


to 32yds., guaranteed, class shooting: 

INET, BR Ci Whi wide oe Chosen dds 122**2*2212222221*222—21 
Gross, 2...... CL SE LULEE bine opyelee cose dae 22*12021221*1020222211100-—18 
Coe I i. 28 TE B8E5 Fides 52 oo co gcowes 222021 2022222022221 22221 2 —22 
Dando, 28......+-sesee+%- bobog rep ceweeve ul 201222122201 2212222222112—23 
Fyede, Bi eis tees DEUS: eo sodccvecnd 012012921222012002*000100—14 
CRIN, Bias cncicdi ous mille <occeapsese a 0202222212022222222222012—21 
Wick, ...... cpcus <a sasdebein rdeciavhend 201122*2120*1022222221122—20 


Feb. 22.—The South End Gun Club, of Reading, held a target 
match to-day, at- which the three class medals were cohtested 
for. There. was considerable rivalry among the shooters, es- 
pecially in Classes A and B. The scores follow: 


Events 123 4 65 6 7 8 910 11.12 13 14 15 
Targets 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 
BINED. -6 instveds tabs gotgtlen 248 §. 8: 6.9: 8-0,3 2°44 ws 3 18 
OR OR? ivieidnvcccccdet Pes ghee Ove Oy 4 OE Spas 
Cant Yost scccccscvcsaver 9789 469.... 5286 GB 
Forniff 00s... t tf eiwe POE Bue we, Bade os de Xb ot hs 
Ghats. ncncavsiesecsarss aT Oe oO bs cess 
Haas . Oi chkkn thie a eee k 
; Se Oe ot 2 8B sow 
SS Rik tan Ba oe 
9 cae CB Bi... Cee 
4 8 6% cs d6ias-nw 
OS Dien. sent 
on? Bigs 0s Cares OF 
tt oh ev, Bevin & t OG 











BEE dha oda session 578 710 
Heath ....... $3548.. 
Grossman ... @. Piavetus 
_ Winchester ‘ Ox. 6c 
ORME ora ok Uecvh duces aioe s aw red seeaiues se ee 


Medal shoot: Class A—Yearger 17, G. Miller 19, Jones 19, 
Rhoads 21, Shaaber 21, Capt: Yost 21, Ball 14, Eshelman 16, 
Thompson 11. 
fait as B—Gecker 19, Shultz 13, Kelley 17, Miles 19, Texter 15, 

Class C—Forniff 3, Grossman 14. 

Shoot-off of ties: Class A—Rhoads 8, Shaaber 24, P. Yost 21. 

Class B—Gicker 17, Miles 18. 

Reading, Pa., March 2.—Harry Coldren, of this city, and Fen 

. Cooper, of Mahanoy City, Pa., were matched to-day to 
shoot a series of 3 live-bird matches, for $100 a side each matth. 
The first: match to be decided at Mahanoy se 2 March 17, the 
second at Reading, the place and date of the third match to be 
decided later. r. John Esterly, of this city, was selected as 
stakeholder. .Each match will be at 100 live birds. per man, 
28yds. rise, 50yds. boundary. Coldren is the well-known local 
pigeon shot, and Conger at the Pennsylvania State shoot, held 

ere last. yéar, won the live-bird championship with a straight 
score of 25. Both shooters are fine shots, and evenly matched. 

West Chester, Pa., March 2.—The West Chester Gun Club held 
a live-bird shoot for a fine hammerless gun at this place to-day. 
A large crowd of sportsmen was present. The event of the day 
was a miss-and-out, $1 entry. After shooting at 12 birds without 
a miss, Megsrs. Jebb, of Cochranville, and Burroughs, of Wil- 
mington, Del., were declared the winners. Mr. Jebb then pur- 
chased Mr. Burroughs’ share, after which several sweepstake events 
at live birds were shot, which were won by Fieles and Luntis. 

Reading, Pa., March 4.—Harry Coldren, of this city, has ac- 
cepted the challenge of Harvey Clouser to shoot 100 live birds, 
$100 a side, and has deposited a-check of $100 as a guarantee of 
good faith with stakeholder Larry Ressler, and desires to shoot 
the match as soon as convenient to Mr. Clouser. Clouser hails 
from Gibraltar, Pa., and it is expected the match will be held 
inside of four weeks. 

Reading, Pa., March 3.—Manager.Arthur A. Fink has been en- 
gaged to manage the one-day target match to be held either 
the latter part of May or beginning of June, the day to be de- 
cided later on. This shoot will be held under the auspices of the 
Schuylkill Gun Club, of this city, just recently organized. The 
grounds for the shoot fo be held on have not yet been definitely 
decided upon, but will be held near the*city, along some electric 
road, so as they can be easily reached from the city, Db 

USTER. 


Coming to the G. A, H. 


Cuicaco, March. 4.—Editor Forest and>Stream: As you have 
many reader’ who would possibly be interested in the attendance 
upon the Grand American Handicap of 1899, a few words upon 
the subject of party now organizing in Chicago for the trip East 
may prove interesting. 

This party will be drawn from twenty différent States, 106 towns, 
and is made up from a list of about 300 business and professional 
men of the West, Northwest and Southwest, few of which com- 
sider themselves expert with the gun, but prdfess a strong liking 
for sportsmanship, for dog and gun. 

This party will start from Chicago on the afternoon of Saturday, 
April 8, travel by special train composed ‘of four largest sized 
Pullman sleepers, one: apartment car, large size dining car and 
a buffet or combination smoker and baggage, with bath and 
barber shop attachment. ; . 

Arrangements have been made for the aide-tracking of this 
train as near Elkwood Park as may be practicable, the complete 
outfitting of the train with sanitary appliances and its occupancy 
as an hotel during the time of our stay in New Jersey. 

It is proposed by our party to practice on Monday, April 10, 
and be ready for the work in hand upon firing of the first gun 
Tuesday morning, remaining with our Eastern’ brethren until the 
last gun shall have been fired on Friday everiing, when, like the 
Arabs, we shall “fold our tents and silently ‘steal away.” 

It has not been definitely decided, I believe, and will not be until 
a meeting of all parties in interest, as to what we shall do with 
the time intervening between Saturday mérning and Monday 
noon following. More than likely, however, -the majority will be 
in favor of spending the time in and about Washington, D. C 

While 1 am, to use a common expression, but “a kid” in 
shooting matters, my interest for three years: past has been an 
active one, and with the experience thus obtained, I am pleased 
to state as embodying my opinion, that never before have shooting 
matters presented a brighter aspect than to-day. 

The old-timer is bringing out the hammer gun, brushing it up, 
telling of its past, and fitting ammunition of to-day to its use. 

The man who quit shooting ten years since because his gun jarred 
him and gave him a headache, is to-day trying the modern smoke- 
less powder, the new ‘ammunition, and finds-in it a revelation, 
a pleasure and a satisfaction. 

In proof of the proposition that the old-timers are again joining 
the ranks, I have pleasure in reporting to readers of Forest 
AND STREAM the receipt of recent letters from such well-known 
sportsmen of the past as James Stice, Col. C. E. Felton, Capt. 
A. H.- Bogardus, Charles Strong, Charles Morris, John Watson, 
Judge Thos, A. Logan, Wm. Taylor, and many others, the com- 
bined ages of which would reach well up into the century marks 
and give to each a number of years greater than that first allotted 
to man. 

That there is renewed and lively interest in shooting matters 
positively apparent at this time is clearly evidenced in the recent 
declarations of President, Shortholl, of the Illinois State Humane 
Society, whose arguments against pigeon shooting seem to have 
convinced but few, and among the arguments one is noteworthy, 
i. e., that pigeon shooting has grown wonderfully in Chicago 
during the past year. When the man whose interest has not led 
him to witness a trap-shooting contest for Over seven years, accord- 
ing to his own admission, suddenly awakens to the fact that as a 
sport, trap-shooting is on the increase, the sportsman who pro- 
fesses an interest sees and knows that beyond all question, the 
increase exists, and is pleased atcordingly. 

As a further evidence, who would have dared to claim for 
this Western country 100 advocates, who, laying aside business 
cares, would undertake the pilgrimage of 1,000 miles to be in 
attendance upon an annual pigeon esitine event? Not many, 
I think. E. S. Rice. 


The Limited Gon Club. 


InprANAPOLIS, Ind., Feb. 27.—Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 22, 
the Limited Gun Club had a very interesting shoot. In addition 
to a number of the club members ‘being on hand, we were hon- 
ored by a visit from Mr. Rolla ©, Heikes and Mr, Ed Rike, 
of Dayton, O., and Mr. Jos. Blistine and Whitney Thoinpson, 
of Lafayette. A number of sweepstakes were on the programme, 
and some 2,000 targets were disposed of during the ioiodn. 

The main event of the afternoon was a match race between 
Mr. Geo. C. Beck and Dr. O. F. Britton, of our club, 50 targets, 
unknown angles, per man, for the Grand Hotel cup, which was 
heid by Dr.. Britton. Our old-time champion, Geo. C. Beck, 
succeeded in defeating Dr. Britton by a score of 47 to 45. Both 
scores were very good considering the hard birds that were 
thrown . 

After this race the club championship badge was contested 
for by the club members. It was won the first time by Dr. Britton. 
and the members coaxed him to put it up again, and he succeeded 
in winning it the second time by a score of 47 out of 50. 

The boys are now talking: of getting. up a team race between 
Cincinnati, Dayton and the: Limited Gun Club, and we are in 
hopes that it will materialize before long. 

H. TV, Hearsey, Sec’y. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


Etrinevitte, S. I., Feb. 244.—The regular monthly shoot of the 
Jeannette Gun Club was held Feb. 24, on the grounds of the 
Columbia Fishing Club, at Eltingville, S. I. The day was clear, 
but later the wind from the southeast began to get stronger. In 
the shoot-off for Class A medal, Brunnie, Otten and Schortemeier 
each missed their first birds; while Chas. Meyer killed his first 
bird and won; in Class B. Fred Baar took the honors. H. P. 
Fessenden referee and Johnnie Jones, scorer. 


’ 








N Brunie, 28........ i2—9 F Ehlin, . «-1110010220—6 
Hainhorst, 28. 7 C Meyer, -2220222222—9 

; Helmke, . 101 - F Baar, 2% -2212202111—9 
Bohling, J 4 00—5 H Lohden, -1002*22210—5 

Cc 2021112—8 D_ Witkins, 25....001011101*—5 
H Otten, 2210222—9 TI pape, 28.........0120222221—8 
AGF on,. 25 ne W B Rinckoff, 3)...2900101101—5 
WP ~ 28... 1101-6 © F Karstens, 28....1223102220—7 
L_ Schortemeier H Noble, 25.........0020222°01—§ 


Ties, miss-and-out: Brunie 0, Otten 0, C Meyer L 
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Montgomery Ward Badge Shoot. 


Carcaco, Ill., March 4.—The second contest for the Montgomery 
Ward diamond badge, second series, was brought off yesterday 
at Watson’s, under most unfavorable conditions. ec w er was 
black, cold and gloomy, and rain fell throughout the day. ‘The 
popularity of these events may be seen in the fact that in spite 
of such weather a field of twenty-three shooters entered for the 
event. Nothing seemed to dampen_the spirits of the contestants, 
and the day passed very pleasantly. 

The winner of the Roand contest was Mr. D. O’Brien, of the 
Douglas Gun Club, who needed only one of his handicap birds 
in the contest, and who shot out Messrs. Shaw, White, Miller and 
Willard in the first string of tie birds. [Lem Willard won the 
high average medal, Mr. Kuss won the ties on 14, having to kill 
18 birds to win, and Mr. Palmer won the ties on 13.. Mr. Nelson, 
who won the badge in the first contest, got into the ties on 14 
this time, but left for town early. Eddie Steck, winner of the first 
series, to-day got in the 14 hole, and Dr. Shaw landed one 
above him in the first flight to-day. Out of the total number of 
twenty-three entries, only five men were placed at scratch— 
George, Kuss, Barto, Willard and Steck. The winner, Mr. O’Brien, 
was among the short men, getting the same mark as Dr, Miller, 
28yds, and 2 birds, who also killed 15. The wind was fresh and 


the birds very good. The following are the scores: 
-12112120022020211 —13 


-02011: 10201 w 
— 0111201*00 —10 


W 3B Leffingwell, 30, 2 
A I. Mottinger. 30, 2 
A W Lioyd, 28, 2 

K George, 30, 

Nelson, 30, 2.. 

Dr Shaw, 30, 


R Simonetti, 28, 2 
S Palmer, 30, 1.... 
R Dwyer, 30, 1.. q 
li Ehlers, 30, 1... -2122112202121110 —14 
. «.11°222221221212 —14 
. .-021110021010211000—10 

21111°1112111212 —15 

122221112112112 —15 

012212222122121 a 
12012112111220221 —15 
222110201011220221—14 


Parker, 30. 
Dr Miller, 28, 
J] W Watson, 28, 
Ties on 15: 
Shaw 22022—4 Willard 
i 00 Dr Miller 
O’Brien 


Lem Willard won high average medal; Kuss won ties on 14; 
Palmer won ties on 13, 


Eureka Gun Club. 


Eureka Gun Club continues at 
lace being under 
Mr. Watson 


The live-bird series of the 
Watson’s Park, the club meeting to-day at that 
better weather conditions than prevailed yesterday. 
adds the scores. 


Highland Park Gun Club Expands, 


The Highland Park Rod and Gun Club, of Highland Park, 
Ill., has been organized and has purchased a site on the famous 
waters of Lake Koshkonong, where it will put up a club house 
this season. The officers and membership of this organization are 
as below: President, W. B. White; Secretary and Treasurer, D. 
C. Purdy; Attorney, D. F, Knox. Members—W. J. Obee, George 
Hesler, C. P. Sullivan, Thomas Morton, Fred Schaefer, Edward 
Huber, Julius Zimmer, Edward Zimmer, Edward Nolan, W. F. 
Edwards, Emii Otzel, F. M. ine. Robert Rosenberry, H. I. 
Morris, Charles H. Baker, H. . Prior, C. B. Rice, John Ru- 
dolph, John Finney, M. McNulty. 


Milwaukee League. 


Four clubs of Milwaukee—the Jolly Gun Club, Wisconsin, North 
Side and Milwaukee gun clubs—have organized the Milwaukee 
Trap-Shooters’ League, and held three-contests. The Jolly Gun 
Club has won three shoots straight, the Milwaukee has lost three 
straight, while Wisconsin and North Side clubs have each won 
two out of three. 7 

The South Side Gun Club, of Milwaukee, is in flourishing con- 
dition, and is spending considerable money on improvements. 
Everything looks toward a busy RE in trap-shooting in Mil- 
waukee. The new club house, on Thirty-second avenue, is a fine 
one, and has already been open for busitless. E. Houvcs 

1200 Boyce Buiipinc, Chicago. 


Fiorists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. 


Wisstnominc, Pa., Feb. 28.—The main event, the president’s 
cup contest, at 50 targets, 25 unknown and 25 known angles, re- 
sulted in a victory for Mr. Wolstencroft, in the monthly compe- 
tition of the Florists’ Gun Club to-day: : ; 

The event was the eighth of a series for the president’s trophy. 
Wolstencroft made his first Ee as a contestant for the 
prize and scored six points. W. C. Westcott also scored six 
points in the competition, but his work for the day was not 
nearly so good. Wolstencroft broke 46 of a possible 50 bluerock 
targets, while Westcott only succeeded in breaking 31. The 
competition is governed by a percentage system, and the greatest 
increase or least decrease over a contestant’s previous average 
entitles him to the greatest number of points. _ ; 

Howard Ridge did not secure any additional points in the trophy 
competition, but he broke 45 targets, and carried off second 
honors on the day’s work. A. B. Cartledge broke 39 targets, 
and Engle was fourth with a total of 38. 

Foliowing the club shoot there was a team shoot between two 
teams captained by H. Wolstencroft and Howard Ridge. 
There were seven men on a team, and each man shot at 25 blue- 
rocks, Ridge’s team won by a score of 121 to 111. 

Twenty-five from magautrap: 

Unknown. Known. Points. 
W i 0011111110101011101101111—18 eb 
: aaah - »-1001011111101010001111110—16 2 
-0011001000100011000010000— 7 Ss 
-0111001111101010011001001--14 
-0111110111919191110101111—21 
-0011000110111110010111101—15 
« -¥1099111991111019111111111—24 

1100001 100111101011100111—15 

1111111011311111011110011—21 

1111110111110100111111010—19 

1011111110111100111011111—20 
occued « » 2011011 117101911119110111—21 

191.1111111110111110111111—23 
1101900101111010010001110—13 


Twenty-five from five expert traps: 


A B Cartledge 
/ K Park 


7—20 


0101110101101001010011100—13 
0010011101111010110111010—15 
0101010000110011101101000—11 
1001011101200101011111000—14 
1000100110001001101000011—10 
--1111100000011111001111011—16 
+ -0011110301101111110111110—18 
14919911119111111011111101—23 

- -1111111001011101111001101—18_ 
000111111116001101011111—17 
~60111111111111111011111101—22 
1011010100000001000001000— 7 


Team match, 25 each, magautrap—Wolstencroft’s, team: 
H W, captain 100001111111111110111111—24 


PPP PPP PPOS eee eee ee er) 


Young, 16 


oils atkpeloceee 
96 Stewart 


Boston Gun Club. 

Wetttnctox, Mass.. March 4.— club ated one more shoot 
to its list of many Wednesday, at Wellington, and the 
favorable shooting conditions allowed of some. fine practice for 
the sixteen shooters ro Different of success attended 
their efforts, but all extracted the same quota of fun, of which 
oe affords the -very best. 

pon trial, the targets were found a little deceptive; the scores 
were good, fs not ranging so high as on similar fair days. The 
clearness of atmosphere made them look too easy when often 
they were not, as traps were sprung up to give more than an 
ordinary throw. Nevertheless sev: averaged well, and the in- 
dividual and team events were both hotly contested. 

Scores as follows: 

vents: 

Targets: 

Gordon, 17 
Howe, 17 


— 


S 

Seo 
Sve 
Sa 


WROCSCO COCOONS: wm MRR OED & 
: 
wo: Sa 
bas 
Sauda 


nec muia gages 
0903-20059 5S co00 
331831053 
+ at wade: 
2 0: aBeaanaade6 
[27 aaa! SaaSS 
3.2 Behera 
> wot Bh 


_ 


oS 
oo! cone! crmien? moves’ 


CO mOO383: OAH IMOMOWAI 
CIDOCOHO Mm: MRO COCO mM MOR OE 


Whesass. 3.5.8 
Come: >: 
coco: 3: 


Events 1, 4, 7 and 10, known angles, the last with use of 
barrels; 2, 5, 8 and 11, unknown; 9, reverse; 3, 6 and 12, pairs. 

Extras, 10 known: don and Howe 9, Earle and Griffith 7. 

Five unknown: Gordon 6, Taft 3, Benton 2. 

Ten unknown: Gordon 9, Howe 8, Griffith 7. 

Five pairs: Ford 7. 


Prize match, 21 targets—10 known, 5 unknown, 3 
Griffith, 16 10011131118 11111—5 
Howe, 17 11011110118 

Eastman, 16 


airs: 
10 10 11—4—17 
10 10 10—3—16 
10 10 11—4—16 
10 10 11—4—16 
01 11 11—5—16 
10 11 10—4—14 


w 
00 10 10—2—11 
00 10 10-2— 8 


Team contest, 40 targets—i10 known, 10 unknown, distance handi- 


cap: 
: 0111011101— 7 1011001111— 714 
“"SN11111111—10“O111111111— 9—19-33 
1111111111—1019 
0101111010— 6—13—82 
0110110111 7—14 
0101111011 7—15—29 
0100111111— 7—15 
0011100111 6—13—28 


Trap at Watson’s. 


Cutcaco, Ill., March 1—A match was shot here to-da 
Harry Lee and E. S. Rice, the former winning, 20 to 
H Lee.... 
E S Rice. 

March 2.—Match, 50 birds per man: 

2112112122101211212222211221 221 1222202001202220020—42 
1*1.212120221111*11122*1221111111122012012011021210—41 

Match, 50 birds per man: 

s 0101200102002212120102101020202001 1001122010111202—30 

J R Dawson 022000011 012000000000000000000 1001101 10000001 00020—13 
Match, 30 birds per man: 
Deiter 


between 
Score: 


ve VosTedisvvonnee 212*11*221122100*0100120110122—20 
12222202202222211*022212011*21—19 


12222202202222211*022212011*21—24 
220211001102220201220210101212—22 


March 3.—In the sweeps following the Montgomery Ward 
diamond badge, the following scores were made: 
‘ No. 2. No. 3. 


Simonetti 
Barto 
Ehlers 
Leffingwell 
Steck 
Rossback 
Parker 
Miller 
Lee 
O’Brien 
Barnard 
White 

No. 6: 
Palmer 
Kuss 


120 
2111112211—10 
Leffingwell 0 


0 —_ 
Steck 2121211110— 9 


March 4:—The Eureka Gun Club’s eighth shoot was held to-day, 
four men tieing for first. Scores: 
Willard, 31 
Roll, 31 
Parker, 30 
Steck, 30 
Miller, 28 .......... = 


Mack, 28 
Wiley, 30 
Practice: 
Willard 
Wiley .. 
Miller 
Steck .. 
Mack .. 
Parker 


221201122101222—13 
b obeys «Nae oonsdtcessscehen 120221211012111—13 
210210111121122—13 
012012211211120—12 
222220001120112—11 
110102113210022—11 
210010101211011—10 


- 0221202220221012121201111—20 
. -22120222221110111211110 —20 


RAVELRIGG. 


Palm Beach Gun Club. 


Patm Beacu, Fla., March 1—The handicap at 30 targets, $2 
entrance, shot to-day, under the auspices of the Palm Beach Gun 


Club, resulted as follows: 
Karsner 111110101001011011101110111111—29 
Marshall . .-100010010101011110100111010011—16 
Parker + » ©110111110101111111110111311101—26 
Mallinckrodt « +» -101111110111110101011111001101—26 
« « --100001001011110110011000011110—23 
10100001000000101001000101— 8 
1111.10100110101011111111110010—24 
001111111101110010111101100111—24 
011001110011110101101110001100—21 
00000000100000000010000— 5 
sopediinens ee eeeeeeseesese ss © s000101001010010001011111110111—29 
000111011110010110101000001010—19 


Benedict 


Handicaps: 
Mallinckrodt ... 
lll 


Conneway «..«.. 
izes—first score: 
Woodruff 


Woodruff ........0110101101010111 


Ka. ee 
Tie for third tet cours: 
Mallinckrodt ..A0I1010111001101 Parker ..........100L10111011111 


Second score: 
Mallinckrodt ....1111100111111011 Parker .........:.10910120001111 
oodruff ize, a handsome sil ;. Karsner 
a von ei Tes ent wl coins! MODMcKAGE teak ed 
Steals, referee; Wm. Dietsch, puller 


The White Plains Handicap. 

Wutrte Pratns, N. Y., March 1—The live-bird handicap, 
er. G. Solbhaes'Gs'Eae publica amet Giemonse one of. Wibae 
‘lains, was a great success in the way of at there 
being twenty-six in the main event, the White Plains 
15 live birds, $1 entrance, birds included. The shoot was 
the, management of Mr. E. G. Horton. The arrangements for 
giving the shoot were rather ‘crude, and the crowd pressed upon, 
around and up to the score to an annoying degree. The birds 
on the whole were a good lot, though betimes a most persistent 
sitters would in evidence. The birds were strong, and re- 

uired good wee to np them ‘within bounds. tr, Frank 

oods acted as referee essrs. Pentz, Banks, Hobart and 
Waters were the handicap committee. 

Mr. T. W. Morfey.and Miss Annie Oakley were the only ones 
to kill straight. Both were shooting in high class form. Four 
tied on 14: Coe, Leroy, Elliott and Dickey, the latter two 
each losing a bird close out. Dr. Hudson and Mr. Sands tied 
on 13, and the 12s numbered seven. 

Two. miss-and-outs were shot, in the first of which Morfey, 
Bender, Coe and Dickey divided on the 7th round, and Banks 
and Peabody divided the second in the 6th round. The majority 
of the shooters were from and about New York, as the score 


will show: 

No. 2. No. 3. 
W Morfey, 30 2 
PORTION, BBs ovine b 0 045 00 cate ong 


at 


pitted 
zon 


>i 
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Halpin, 27 

Thompson, 29 

R Dickey, 30 
d 27 


Arkansas and the South, 


Lirtte Rock, Ark., March 3.—Trap-shooting, which has been 
much retarded during the extremely cold weather all over the 
Scuth, is beginning to look up some, now that the weather 
appears once more to have assumed a normal condition. There 
are a number of minor events scheduled, among which may be 
mentioned a live-bird handicap at Pine Bluff on March 16. is 
is to be a 25-bird event, with an entrance of $10, and birds extra. 
The members of the Pine Bluff Gun Club are consistent shooters, 
and are invariably found at all - tournaments in the State; 
thus they command the good will and respect of the shooters 
in general. So it will not surprise me at all to find a good entry 
at this shoot. 

Here at Little Rock, we will have the usual house warmin 
event of the season on Thursday, March 23, when the season will 
be formally opened with an all-day shoot at targets. The pro- 
gramme will consist of ten 15-target events, with an entrance 
of $1 each, while $5 will also be added. It is likely that there will 
be $10 average mney, divided $5, $3, $2 among the three high 
guns of the oo. This would make the total amount of added 
money for the day $60. Two cents will be charged for the targets 
and lunch will be served free to the shooters. There will be four 
moneys divided by the Rose system, the ratio being 7, 5, 4, 3. 
This is expected to set the ball a-rolling, and from thence until 
the State shoot in July interest should increase week by. week. 

There has ‘been some trap-shooting, but it has been of a spas- 
modic nature, as it is a difficult matter to get the shooters to turn 
out during the quail season. At this week’s shoot Browall carried 
= the honors by scoring 84 out of 100, shooting 80 singles and 

pairs. 

There has been some little shoting at live birds at Hot Springs 
during the past ten days, in which Gov, Tanner, of Illinois, and 
two other parties participated. This has ‘erroneously been‘ an- 
nounced as a tournament by the daily press. However, as only 
the same parties were engaged each day, and no previous an- 
nouncement of a shoot was made, it can hardly be classed as 
such, while the scores made were very ordinary, and there are 
numbers of amateurs who would consider it fat picking to go 
up against such a game, 


St. Louis Doings. 


The weather conditions has had the same effect on tra 
ing here as everywhere. There has been little actual work donc. 
However, the St. Louis Shooting Association is going ener- 
gentically to work making preparations for the Missouri State 
shoot in May. In securing permission to bold an open competi- 
tion for the Du Pont trophy they have a card that should ma- 
terially increase the attendance at the shoot. Elaborate prepara-* 
tions are being made to handle the large crowd of shooters 
they have reason to expect, as this will be the first open com- 
petition for this trophy since August, 1896. 

A few of the shooters were out at Du Pont_Park the past week, 
and several events at both targets and live birds were run off. 
In the latter event une was high man by accounting for all 
his birds, 20 straight. . Pendergast and De Wolfe were high 
—_ mont - 25, at targets, Sumpter being second with 20. Live 

irds, No. 1: 


Sumpter 


shoot- 


Paut R Lirzxe. 


Mount Pleasant Gun Club. 


Mount Peasant, Mich., March 4.—Herewith are the scores 
of our regular shoot of yesterday afternoon. We have a club 
of over thirty members, and prospects are very bright for an 
increase of about ten members before April 1. We are in hopes to 
be able to give you some interesting reports in the near future. 

Events: 

Targets: 


iy 


@ OO 6S CO +3 CO GO* 
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se eet RO ee 


10 
a 3 
A. E. Gornam, Sec’y. 


Johnson Defeats Welch. 


Growcester, Pa.-On March 1.Mr. Edward Johnson, of At- 
lantic City, and Mr. Robert A. Welch ia, sh 
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Hell Gate Gun Club. 

Lrooklyn, L. L, Feb. 28.—The Hell Gate Gun. Club ‘held their 

Second shoot of the season at xter Park, Brooklyn, to-day. 

Forty-one members and four guests were present, _It was an 

idea! day for good birds. It was clear and cold. A little breeze 

helped the birds, the scores therefore proving to be very poor, 
‘especially toward dark: 


Points 
7 


D SEOOEROE, Wiwiegs so tccecoeiccccoes's 
Wehler, 28 

ee EP pdawedscct deh avacangondechetcesad 

es INE Td bot vege ans anongs vaseenssun 

J Newman, 28......... jin albieiinathonaall -athelkate ~-2021122202— 8 ° 
Steffens, 28 .......... peutaebeas Sh vceesen 2101111122— 9 

eS ME. nck i csevessnnveccepumbheo nts . --021%21*210— 6 

iE Metz, 28 ...... 1222200012— 7 

IP Woelfel, 23 

EE cht ined n cnkn sagt de gasnd sebnestivels pcoeute 

A Dietzel, 28 





Pres ~ 


ae: AIARH 





Kemble, guest 

Be NENT, BRUNE Sis Sun cnr dsdoccsonsece 21001 w 

F OONE Fis i cbs cvercendstvceds(oespecnes 1122011*02— 7 6% 
Knodel, 1000000202— 3 
Schlicht, 28.... 
K Breit, 28 
Brennan, 28 
EEN) Bb vinciddscup snensotaqetancsbactcons 7 
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H Selig, 28..... 
Petersen, 28... 
Hafften, 28.... 
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New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Woodlawn, L. I., March 4.—With wind, rain and smoke in the 
shooters’ faces good scores were impossible at the New Utrecht 


‘Gun Club’s shoot to-day. . Gaughen_and .F, A. Thompson 
contested for the challenge plate, and Gaughen again won. It 
.seems as if he has a mortgage on the plates. George won the 
«ckab shoot; his handicap of 3 targets were not needed. He also 
\wom the Brush gun shoot, tieing with Rasch on 20 targets, and 











«winging the shoot-off by 1 target. Live-bird shoot on Saturday, 
ie 10. = scores: 
.Chatlenge plate: 
u Gatighen fis De odes pic cdnadepthivesten 110111101010111110110010011110—20 
BE De BRGTBION, «oo occ ccccvcccecesy 101100011110111011001010001101—17 
0111110101110111110111101111 —22 
1110111010011001111110001010 —l7 
00111100011110001011011010101 —16 
0011000111011000001101001 —li1 
0110100000101000000010100 —7 
01:10010000000000000000001 —4 
net vob hdadnac cues x smn 1100100100101110110111011111011 —20 
2 011010111011111111110010111 —20 
FA ompson, 4 11110101101011111100111001000  - —18 
W H Thompson, 2 0110110001011010111110111w 
Gaughen, 2 77 51000110110101000001100110w 
HHemry, 8......2-seeceeecceetecsees 1100100000011010000010101w 





Shoot-off at 25 targets: George 20, Rasch 19. 

Sweep, 10 targets: George 9, Gaughen 9, W. H. Thompson 5, 
Henry 5, F. A. Thompson 3. : 

Sweep, 15 targets: Gaughen 14, F. A. Thompson 11, W. H. 
Thompson 9, George 5, Henry 5. 


E. G. Frost, Sec’y. 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


‘New York, March 6.—The scores of the Oceanic Rod and Gun 
(Club herewith were made on their grounds at Rockaway Park 
on ;the first day of this week. It rained very hard at intervals, 
-and:the fierce gale from the south made the shooting very dif- 


‘ficult: 
Sk: |b 6 TW.8 
Bade. % 10 25 15 2 2 
MATIN < biacesscsecocetes S77... 32 
les 15 G06 Sor. 
NR Serpe”: Ba ie Sid id 
P Dime 4 3 7 WwW 
A Diderich Sk ae ee Gee 
O'Connell 2 8 @ .. 2 2 
4 Kiem a 8.2 bs 
E F Bourke wet t Ee 





IN NEW JERSEY. 
Trap at Lyndhurst. : 


hurst, N. J., Feb. 28.—In the match between Morfey and 
Baker scans Seoders and Packard, the latter won by a score of 
36 to They stood at 26yds.; _Morfey and Baker at 33yds. 
Morfey and Baker drew an exceptionally hard lot of birds. Two 
sweeps were shot. No. 1 at 10 birds, $5; No. 2 at 5 birds, $3. 
The scores: 





3 ' %. : 
wuek at Tloriey, 33, 4; Baker, 33, 4; Platt, 26, 4; Sanders, 


26, 3; Packard, 26, 3. 
Anent Missouri State Tournament Programme. 


: 4 March 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am going 
uation aaiew your time and good nature for the good of the 





i pon f th 
mment wu the proposed programme of the 
rt ee cee and Fish Protective Association, which I 


outline below. earns from sportsmen throughout the 
; ame, it should be borne in mind 
oe commenting BOOM. Grek all 2 Missouri State tournament, 


bringi ether the sports- 
e a sad the discussion of 


ropagation of our 


in contests 
y fair manner; and of such nature 


Secuudiy.-This to is open to all, Missouri has no 
beeeady eept the land that adjoins it 


: extends the hand of wel 
oie Eee States, Soeomadee to them hae see 
ES ae eee bat we have to offer. Five days of targets and 
cra bere targets, 2 cents each, Live birds, 5 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


One hundred end-sixty targets day, for four days, divided 

into 16 and 20-bird évents; five tloge > 15-bird races and six 

moneys in, 20-bird events; apireges 1 birds, $1.50; 20 birds, $2. 

we ‘of these events the St. Louis Shooting Association will 
to the 15-bird events and $35 to the 20-target events. 

In addition to this money, there will a number of medals and 
Other objects of value added to different events throughout the 

rogramme. The medals will be donated by individuals and 

rms.in St, Louis.~ -— 

The E. C. target championship cup will be contested for on one 
day of the tournament. On that day no regular, target events 
will take place, and no important event in live birds. The E. C. 
& Schultze Powder Co. have very generously offered the cup 
to = St. Louis Shooting Association, for contest at this tourna- 
ment. 

This championship at targets calls for endurance as well as skill. 
Three hundred targets, divided into 100 targets at unknown angles; 
100 targets, expert) rule; and 50 pairs. The winner of this E. C. 
cup, under the conditions, will be entitled to call himself the 
champion of America, at inanimate targets. 

In live birds, the great Du Pont Smokeless Powder champion- 
ship trophy will attract the attention of every sportsman. The 
next to the last day of the tournament will be the day of this 
contest. No regular erqamme events of importance will take 
place on this day. This live-bird championship will be a handi- 
cap shoot, from 26 to 33yds. It will be at 25 birds for $25, birds 
extra. The St. Louis shooting Association guarantees a $1,000 
purse. 

The handicap committee will be announced in our 
and will contain the names of gentlemen from the 
as the West. who are well known as competent judges. 

The St. Louis Shooting Association feels very grateful to Messrs. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., for redeeming this trophy 
and placing it in the hands of our organization for contest. 

This is the first time that any State tournament has had the 
honor of the championship at live birds. 

The tTegular scqrenaee for live birds will be: 10-bird events, 
entrance $7; 35 added. 20-bird events, entrance $15; $60 added. 
Enough of these races will be shot to occupy the attention of those 
who prefer to shoot live birds every day. 

On the day of the Du Pont trophy only one 10-bird event 
will take place, just as a “warm-up.” 

Division of moneys in live-bird events will be class shooting. 
Three moneys in 10-bird events, four in 15, and five in 20-bird 
events, 

‘The regular events for members of the Missouri State Game and 
Fish Protective Association, such as the team shoot, for four men; 
the individual championship of Missouri and the interstate 
championship, will be the same as last year. 

Professionals and paid men will be charged an additional entrance 
fee in target events over amateurs. This money will be divided 
among the amateurs in some manner. The Association will reward 
the high averages, so that there will be an incentive to shoot 
in évery event. 

In conclusion, allow me to state that the St. Louis Shooting 
Association, in giving this tournament for the Missouri State 
Game and Fish Protective Association, is offering to the sports- 
men a grand week of shooting—two champientiio events, and 
may be three; liberal average money; cheap targets, and a fair 
division of the money. No man who attends this tournament will 
go away with a large amount of winnings. But, on the other 
hand, few _can lose very much. 

As Mr. Bernard Waters says, tournaments make losers as well 
as winners, but they ought not to make quitters as well as losers. 

We would be glad to have a large attendance. We have accom- 
modations for 200 shooters, and if any one of the sportsmen who 
have read the above have an idea that. they can improve this 
programme we will be glad to have their views. The programme 
will be issued about April 20, 

Boys, talk up, now; let us hear what you have to say, and 
then “get your gun” and be in St. Louis on a one and one-third 
ticket May 15. . Herpert Tayior. 


rogramme, 
ast as well 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., March 6.—Following is score of the shoot 
for Clinton Bidwell challenge trophy, which was shot at Audubon 
Park Saturday last between E. C. Burkhardt, the present holder 
of the trophy and. C. S. Burkhardt, challenger. The race was a 
very pretty one, and both shooters showed good form in grassing 
23 out of 25. C. S. Burkhardt went straight up to his 19th round, 
when he drew a towering outgoer from No. 4 trap. Although 
he hit him hard with the first barrel, he never stopped. His 
next miss was the 2ist round, drawing an easy left-quartering 
incomer from No. 1 trap. This left the score a tie. Mr. E. C. 
Burkhardt lost his 2d, a lolt-quartering incomer, dropping the bird 
2yds. back of dead line stone dead: His next miss was in the 
9h round, again dropping a right-quartering outgoer dead out 
of bourtds. he tie was shot off miss-and-out, and was won by 
E. C. Burkhardt, by following score. C. J. Meyer was referee: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


4582445%325115455554412854 


AARAPREAAAK NCA DKS THR Oh 
C S Burkhardt...... 2229222222221232122202022 2 2—% 
8 


431 
mHA* 
220 —2 
52485181543811422528521114 
ARTTACANDAANHACKR 39349 refs 

E C Burkhardt...... Z2*V22Z22A2*VIVIVLAI22AIAISLiLLZVI22 wv 
452 
4, T : 
222 $ 


A. C. Heinold won the Hebard trophy with a score of 30 
straight. ‘In the badge shoot, No. 3, on the programme, Heinold 
had the highest score, but owing to his handicap of 2 birds, was 
beaten by F. D. Kelsey. ’ : 

Events Nos. 6 and 7 were at live birds. . b 

After the programme events there were two contests at live birds 
between William McCarthy and E. N. McCarney, and the result 
was left undecided, each of the contestants scoring 9 out of a pos- 


sible 10: 
Events: 133466 Events: 133 45 6 
Targets: 15 15 * ** 207ib Targets 1515 * ** 207Ib 
C Burkhardt.... 121118 2111 7 Schuler ........ 4.59 2B: veces 
A Heinold...... 12 14 23 3016 5 B Talsma ...... Mas By cacad: ss 
— ee 11 13 19 2014 7 E McCarney ... 13 91820... 7 
@rren ......+- $1419 2512 6 Jacobs ......... w OW ii .. 
DURREID ceccccest 1113 202% .. .. Crooks ......... 13 91620.. 4 
Werlin ......... 12 12 22 .. 17 ... McCarthy ...... .. PPPS 
R Hebard ...... 13 71918 .. 6 Ochmig ........ 13 20 22 ad 
E Burkhardt.... 812202815 .. Storey ............. 20. +s 
McArthur ...... 8142021 .. .. Leuschner ..... .. .. 23..4.. 
F Kelsey ...... 26:16 S088) id. b De Cactelhins «0s. ve.e0: se oe 18:5 
Walker ......+. ee t ee ea Serer 
CO -03 5 cnasshze CE ee an ox Se Rannie... .. IES 
E Reinicke .... 7 9..17.... C Hebard ..... .. 0. .W ids 4 
* Badge. ** Trophy. C. J..M 





Pachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forzst awp Stazam is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been cemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 





Another Match for Domini 


Com; H. T. Drake, of the White Bear Y. C., recently 
sent a challengé’to the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. for a 
match between the 20-footer Dominion and one of the 
existing yachts of the White Bear fleet, under the same 
conditions as the Seawanhaka cup matches, which has 
been acc Dominion will be sailed in exactly the 
same condition as last season, the races to take place 


at Dorval about June 12. 





or, 
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The Quincy Cup. 


_ THe Quittey Y. C. is not to have sych an easy time 
in defending its $500 challenge cup for 21-footers ks it did 
last. season. Three well-known Pacing yachtsmen are 
after the trophy with full-fledged and up-to-date racing 
21-footers, and a smart boat and clever handling, will be 
needed to keep them from carrying off the trophy. 

The latest challenge is that of Walter Abbott, which 
will come through the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C., and the 
cup contest will gain additional interest from the fact that 
the challenge is from a club in practically the same 
waters as the defending club. 

Mr.. Abbott is well remembered by yachtsmen as last 
racing the 21-footer Catspaw, in the season of ’92, when 
the class was at its best. Previous to that he had Coyote 
and others. He has been in New York for the past few 
years, but is now in business in Boston again, and will 
renew the racing in which he used to find so much sport. 
‘He was formerly a member of the Hull Y. C., and will 
now take membership in the new organization. The club 
has not yet formally acted on his proposition to challenge, 
but there can be no doubt but what it will sanction it. 

Purdon will design and Stearns will build Mr. Abbott’s 
new boat, and an improved Recruit may confidently be 
looked for. With an improved Purdon boat to meet last 
year’s Recruit, it looks as if the Quincy Y. C. would have 
to get something faster or else suffer defeat. The pros- 
pect should stimulate the club’s racing spirit, and will un- 
doubtedly have that effect. 

Mr. Mower and Mr. Eustis, from the Lynn and Beverly 
clubs respectively, are also not to be overlooked in the 
game. The former, in Vitesse, turned out a boat which 
won her class championship two years in succession, while 
in Duchess he had undoubtedly the fastest 18-footer in the 
racing fleet. His new Heiress promises to be as fast 
as her predecessors, and is clean cut and racer-like in 
model. 

Mr. Eustis is not given to racing slow boats. He has 

en experimenting for several yedrs, and has worked 
out several successful designs, his latest being the 17- 
footer Capelin, which made a fine showing in last sea- 
son’s racing of the Beverly Y. C. in Buzzard’s Bay. His 
ne boat may confidently be expected to be fast and 
able. 

The races for the cup promises to be very interesting, 
and will attract more than local attention. 

There was for a while during the last fortnight, the 
prospect of some friction between the Lynn and Quincy 
clubs over the latter’s revision of the declaration of 
trust, but the cloud which promised a squall has fortunate- 
ly blown over and everything is smooth sailing again. 
The cloud gathered because of the following communi- 
cation: 

Lynn, Feb. 22.—Quincy Y. C.: I have been authorized 
by the Lynn Y. C. to notify you that the Lynn Y. C. con- 
siders that its challenge for the Quincy cup was pending 
after the Quincy Y. C. received notification of said chal- 
lenge, and that the Lynn Y. C. considers the action of 
the Quincy Y. C. in changing the conditions of the races 
as contrary to its declaration of trust. 

F. E. NEwHALL, Sec’y. 

To this the Quincy Y. C. cup representative sent the 
following reply: 

Quincy, Feb. 25——Lynn Y. C.: We have the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22d inst. 

We received from you a letter dated Dec. 8, 1808, in 
which you informed us that your club had voted to chal- 
lenge for the cup, and also stating that “the challenge 
will be sent later.” On Jan. 24, 1809, we received from 
you the formal challenge for the cup, dated Jan. 23. On 
Feb, 23 we forwarded to you our acceptange of this chal- 
lenge. From Jan. 24 to Feb. 23 the challenge was pend- 
ing. On Jan. 19, 1899, the revision of the declaration of 
trust was completed and the instrument. was.signed by 
our commodore and secretary. This, you will note, was 
four days before the date of your challenge. Therefore, 
we hold that we have not violated the declaration of 
trust. Quincy, Y. C., 

By J. S. Whiting, Representative. 

This reply from the Quincy Y. C. has, it is believed, 
made everything satisfactory to the Lynn Y. ©. It has 
also been made clear to the latter organization that the 
Quincy Y. C. had no special boat in mind in making the 
revision barring boats of Dominion type, but sumply de- 
sired to confine the racing to boats of the usual form. 
The provision to this end in the declaration of trust says 
that no point in any section of a boat shall be lower 
than its midship point. This effectually bars the double- 
hulled type or any approach to it. 

Tt now appears that R. M. Benner, of the Lynn Y. C., 
is building an 18-footer with bilges which drop a little 
below the keel, and which would be barred by the Quincy 
restriction. He has expectations that his boat will be 
fast, and hopes that she will be able to beat out Mr. 
Mower’s Heiress in the preliminary racing. In that 
case she and not Heiress could be named to support the 
challenge. This was the reason of the Lynn Y. C.’s pro- 
test, but assurance has been given that the Quincv Y. C. 
had no knowledge of Mr. Benner’s boat, and had had 
the restriction in mind for some time before formulating 
and adopting it. 

It is understood that a slight change in Mr. Benner’s 
boat to bring her within the restriction will not be ob- 
jected to by the Quincy Y. C., and that if he chooses to 
make it he will have a chance. This amicable settlement 
of the threatened misunderstanding is a good thing all 
around. 

Mr. Benner’s boat is an 18-footer, with an over-all 
length of 38ft. and a beam of oft. 6in. She is a canvas- 
covered boat, after the style of Duchess and Heiress, 
and- will. be very lightly built, and carry a big sail plan. 
She is being built by her owner at Lynn.—Boston Globe. 





: Chicago Y. C. 


THe annual meeting of Chicago Y. C. was held Feb. 
27, and: the following officers elected: Com., F. W. Mor- 
gan; Vice-Com., George R. Peare; Rear-Com., George 
Warrington; Sec’ and .Treas., Charles H. Thorne; 
Official Timekeeper, C. D. Peacock; Official Measurer, 
J. Le Myers; Board of Trustees, William R. Crawford, 

illiam ‘Herrick, C. E. Kremer, John D. Berriman and 
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E. P. Warner; Delegate to Lake Michigan Yacht Associa- 
tion, William 'R. Crawford. 

A syndicate of fifty members was formed to build a 
trial boat to compete in the international races between 
Canada and the United States. It is expected that 
Rochester Y. C. and White Bear Y. C. will also send 
boats for these trial races. The Chicago boat will Blade 


ably be designed by Joseph Myers, who er. _ 
and Vanenna 


The Conversion of Inyoni. 


BY COLONEL sARRINGTON BAKER, 


From the Yachting Monthly Magazine. 


Kirt (see the Yachting Monthly Magazine for June) 
having become too small for me—as is the usual way— 
I looked around for a larger boat, and the racer Inyoni, 
among others, was brought to my notice. Of course, 
I knew (I had to know), for many friends took care to 
tell me, that she was “a bad sea boat,” “her bottom would 
drop out,” “her fin keel would drop off,” “she was wild 
on her helm,” “had no accommodation whatever,” and 
“wouldn’t suit me at all,” etc., etc. I found, by the way, 
that many of my kind friends confused her with Isolde, 
and as I also knew that she was semi-composite (steel 
frames planked with teak), and that she was not a bad 
sea boat, in spite of her heavy spars, I thought I might 
make something of her at a reasonable cost, especially as 
the price asked was very low. 

I therefore one day in October went down to see*her, 
armed as usual with rough sketch plans, ready for my 
figures and remarks, and was surprised to find her in 
such good condition, seeing that she had no bilge 
stringer, mast clamps, nor wirings. Her accommoda- 
tion was nil—an enormous forecastle, a very large main 
cabin, and a w. c.—greatest headroom under beams being 
only sft. 5%4in.! A good bow, but a partially cut-off ugly 
counter, 

Before starting for Cowes, a rough estimate for conver- 
sion had been prepared; after inspection it was revised, 
and she was purchased and sailed round to Plymouth, 
where, as soon as possible after arrival, she was hauled 
up high and dry and stripped of all her fittings. 

I determined to raise her toin., carry out her counter 
and reduce her draft to s omething under oft. 

Kite, upon whose alteration I discoursed on a previous 
occasion, was of “timber” construction, whereas Inyoni, 
as I have mentioned, was composite; nevertheless, her 
deck was lifted in exactly the same manner as Kite’s had 
been done. Her steel deck beams had been connected 
to the frames by eight pairs of steel webs or brackets, 
cold riveted; the rivets on the upper edge of these webs 
were easily driven-out, and after the deck had been 
blocked up the gap was in each case filled by steel plate, 
fastened by bolts and nuts; these were temporarily dis- 
connected at a later date, when fixing the new shelf. 

All the steel frames, spaced about 2ft. 10in., were length- 
ened by steel angles of the same size, fastened to them 
by Xin. galvanized steel bolts and nuts; the frames were 
therefore now double for about 15in. apart in height. 
The wood frames were also lengthened in a similar man- 
ner, each being side-bolted to the existing frame by 
three steel bolts and nuts. The rake of the stem made 
it an easy matter to carry that out; but the counter re- 
quired more thought. 

The transom being knocked out, the keel (which really 
extended irom end to end) was carried out about 5ft. 
The last few frames aft sprung out a little, the new 
counter being planked in two thicknesses, a third thick- 
ness, diagonally placed over the join between the new 
work and the old; frames being fitted in afterward; in 
the three upper planks the butts were of course a con- 
siderable distance apart, but on the lower portion this 
could not be done, though they do not form a straight 
line; being three layers, it formed a very strong piece 
of work, and is not noticeable. Tracing battens were 
of course freely used. 

An additional steel frame for the after channel. plate 
was also inserted of heavier scantling, and she was then 
planked up, two strakes of teak in the usual way. 

A new shelf, 6in. by 4in., was next worked above the 
old one, leaving a clear space of gin. between them; 
bilge stringers, 8in. by 2™%4in. red pine, were also added. 
In lieu of the S4in. round iron diagonal struts, of which 
there were five pairs, I put vertical steel angles, connect- 
ing beams and frames, and the bulkheads were so planned 
as to conceal them; heavy diagonal angles, were, however, 
added to those frames taking the chain plates, and fast- 
ened at One end to both deck beam and vertical strut, 
and at the other to frame and bilge stringer—a very stiff 
truss. The rudder was unshipped and the  rud- 
der tube taken out; there was, properly speaking, 
no rudder post, though the rudder was hung on the fin 
in the orthodox manner. A red pine bilge strake, 8™%4in. 
by 2%in. was worked the whole length inside. 

The saw was run along the top of the lead keel, which 
was thus disconnected from the body of the boat, the 
latter having of course been carefully shored up; an- 
other cut was then made in the wood fin about 1sin. 
above, and this portion removed. The lead keel had been 
cast hollow, so a ton more was poured. into it, to retain 
the same stability. The original bolts having. been 
clenched, the lead keel was jacked up to the wooden 
one, and secured by new additional bolts, driven from 
inside the boat; these only entered about gin. into the 
lead (which was exceedingly hard), apertures. having 
been made just sufficient for a nut to be placed on the 
bolt, which was then hove up from both ends. _. 

My new™~ accommodation plan entailed shifting. the 
rudder head some 6ft. further aft on deck. A- new and 
longer steel tube was therefore required; chocks were 
bolted: to inside of keel and underside of deck beams 

. for. its. reception; it was slipped in and fastened with a 
couple of screws—a simple operation: The‘ rudder stock 
(iron) lengthened about 2ft., and tiller bent to’ suit its 
new position. 

A steel fin of %in. plate was added to the-after end of 
the wooden fin, “angles under keel being gin. by 4in. by 
Yin., to which it was fastened by sin. coach screws, the 
connection to the wood fin being by two pairs of wide 

sieel straps. Teak planks were worked on each side of 
the after end of the new fin, stiffening it, and making 
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a post to hang the rudder on; the remainder of the fin 
was then planked up fair with the rest.’ 

The really weak point in the boat had been the con- 
struction of her wood fin-keel; and I fancy that the idea 
had been, if necessary, to convert it into a plate bulb— 
or a center plate afterward. This construction was rather 
curious. For some 25ft. amidships the keel, about 18in. 
wide, had a double kelson, two steel angles gin. by 4in. 
by “in., worked parallel, with their webs 3in. apart. A 
slot had been cut through the keel and wood fin be- 
tween these angles, afitl Vertical 3in. planks inserted, tied 
by side bolts to keel, kelsons, and fin. The garboards 
had been padded to reduce the girth measurement, and 
her designer advised me to remove this, as she might 
require recaulking there, and explained the construction, 
which, in my opinion, was hardly good enough for, say, 
bumping on a sandbank, etc. I therefore decided to 
strengthen it considerably, by four pairs of heavy steel 
knees outside (her inside floor framing being exception- 
ally strong); these knees were about 18in. long in each 
arm, 3%in. wide, 14in. thick in the throat, tapering to 
about Yin. at each end. They were carefully made to 
fay to the boat, then fastened in pairs by-two 14in. steel 
bolts, riveted ,through keel and fin, the holes being 
countersunk; rin, diagonal each side, through upper edge 
of keel and steel angle kelson, with nut on top, and a 
Sgin. near upper end, through a wood frame (see detail). 
The garboards were then padded with red pine, in two 
layers; first to about the space, up and down, occupied 
by the knees, tapering fore and aft, center portion being 
3in. deals worked down. ‘The bottom had of course 
been tarred, as also iron-work, two coats hot; then a 
second planking of tin. laid over all, including the steel 
fin, tapering in every way to a feather-edge, and finally 
coppered. It was very fair to the eye, immensely strong, 
and not unduly expensive. 

As in Kite, the flare fore and aft caused the water- 
ways to become wider at the ends; this tapering is not 
noticeable. 

The steel webs and struts determined the position of 
the various bulkheads, and therefore the accommoda- 
tion. The length of the forecastle was governed by thé 
deep web and trusses on the chainplate framés, whieh 
were worked into the bulkheads of the w. c. and pantry, 
which was 2ft. oin. fore and aft; the forecastle having 
three comfortable folding cots, good stove, fresh-water 


pump, etc., and plenty of room forward for light bag- 
gage. The well was originally fitted between two steel 
beams 4ft. apart; this aperture became the skylight of 


the after cabin, a duplicate of the main, so that spare 
panes of glass fitted either. The companion hatch was 
not so accommodating; the fore end was on a steel beam, 
with web connection, only 7ft. 9in. from the fore end 
of the saloon, which would have been very short, besides 
leaving more than I wanted for the after cabins. 
found, however, that the steel beam on which the after 
end of the companion rested was not so secured; so, tak- 
ing out the screws which secured it to the deck, I 
shifted it about 18in. further aft, tied it to the forward 
beam with steel carlines, and added a half-beam on each 
side, shifted the companion aft, and ran my saloon 
bulkhead aft of the web frame, which space is utilized 
above as a bookcase. There was over Git, head room 
undet the beams. 

The companion ladder and passage being on the port 


side, one stateroom was about 10in. narrower than the ~ 


other; but both were very comfortable. with wide berths. 
drawers, and a folding lavatory. The ladder formed 
the door of the after cabin, which was very roomy, the 
floor being 6ft. wide; a standing berth on each side, with 
the usual drawérs and lockers under, and plenty of 
hooks, etc. A door aft led into a w. c. lavatory, and 
hanging cupboard, which was ventilated into the binnacle. 
e head sheets lead to the well, and the runner orig 
and main sheet are also quite handy. The coamin 
deck round ‘the well us to have cushions 
the wal is the sakn:swnaen sonler holding anv al 
is main water ng, 200 ions; all 
tanks are filled from deck, and together con contain 270 
gallons, which we found lasted us twenty-six ie Y, 
The sail-room is an immense space, into which 
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: the boom being a hollow spar 4oft. 


provisions. Under 


be 
all * raced® 


sorts of things vanish; among others, the big anchor 


‘and chain, side lights (on brackets against:the well and 


always trimmed, Cera wax), fenders, side ladder, empty 
water breakers, spare luggage, awning, etc., etc. 

As I thought it possible that the decks might weep a 
little, although there was no sign of their doing so, I 


_ covered them beneath with Lincrusta Walton, and°painted 


it white; the panels in the saloon and cabins were filled 
with the same material, and look very well; teak-framed 
panels above, with mirrors, photos, etc., which can be 
removed and exchanged from time to time. 

The gilt stripe troubled me for a long time; it was 
scored rather deeply in the plank, just below the cover- 
ing board, and as she had a steel sheer strake, counter- 
sunk into the top plank, it would have been rather 
costly to reduce the width of the plank; and I. did not 
care to reduce its thickness, not only for strength, but 
for the difficulty of fairing the new work; so; at last, I 
determined to leave it where it was; and after all, it does 
not look badly, but rather as if she had high bulwarks. 
I found it necessary, however, to finish her forward with 
an incised gilt scroll. 

Simultaneously with the conversion of the hull, came 
that of the spars and sails. The boat was‘too. small, or 
rather, too short to compete with the new 52-footers; 
besides, I wanted her as a cruiser. Her mainsail was 
enormous for a boat under 44ft. l.w.l., being 1,450sq. ft.; 
long! The mast 
was also excessively heavy, weighing 1,05qlbs. 

I cut 2ft. 2in. off the mast, thus reducing: the hoist by 
3fit. The standing rigging was shortened-by exactly 3ft., 
and of course fitted without’ any trouble. The. diameter 
of the mast was also reduced by %in., and even now is 
none too light. I cut 4ft. fromthe inner: end of the 
boom, inserted a new plug to take the gooseneck, tapered 
it a few feet, and put on some new. sizings; otherwise 
made no alterations, except shifting’ the main sheet 
blocks further out. It now extended only about 1oin. 
over the taffrail, instead of toft., and would be much 
easier in reefing. Two feet 6in. off outer end of gaff 
completed my alterations to spars. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


Portland Yacht Club. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

At the annual meeting of the Portland Y. C., held last 
Monday, "March 1, the following officers were elected: 
Com., Dr. C. W. Bray, str, Maitland; Vice-Com.; L. C. 
Cummings, str’ Cara; Sec’y, James C. Fox; Treas., Carl 
F. Weber; Meas., D. W. Fox; Board of Trustees, William 
Senter, James C. Hamlin, Dr. J. W. Bowers; Regatta 
Committee, W. W. Camp, F. S. Vaill, Nathan Clifford, 
R. W. Miller; House Committee, W..W. Goold, P. I. 
Jones, J. W. Richardson; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. G. H. Cum- 
mings; Fleet Capt., P. I. Jones; Membership Committee, 
E.-H. |Rice, E. C. Jones, Dr. W. H. Bradford. 

Mr. Weber, the treasurer, reported:that he had called 
in the last of the bonds issued for the purpose of build- 
ing the present club house, which frees the club from 

debt, arid leaves.a good balance in the treasury. -Too 
much praise cannot be bestowed upon Mr. Weber. for his 
efforts to place the club in a good financial condition. 

We now have 277 members, a gain of fourteen from 
last year.’ Last season there. was little interest in yachting 
as we were’ thoroughly “bottled up” by the mining of 
the harbor‘entrance, but from present indications we wilt 
more than’ make up this season for the lack of interest 
Several parties a building boats and others 
are talking of purchasing. The latch-string of the-Port- 
land Y. Cis sipagy tant and-we ings to sas eotae Fields 
yachtsmen next sugmer. M. D. 


_ Quisetta, schr., Hias’been sold’ by H: W. Harries to H. 
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The: Polynesian Vessel. 
' THERE is but one race of primitive man which makes 
' its entrance upon the page of history by way of the sea. 
Other early races creep over mountain passes and evade 
the great watercourses by flanking their distant foun- 
tains, they fear the great sea, it takes ages before they 
gain the —— to coast from cape to cape, and always 
in sight of land.. The Polynesian of the South Sea bursts 
into knowledge with the hazard of deep-water voyaging. 
In all the families of his race, save one, his story begins 
with the daring of the Pacific, the greatest ocean of all. 

Call the roll of these families and see whence they came 
cand how. 

Hawaii? By canoe from Kahiki, which may be Tahiti, 
certainly is no nearer than the Marquesas. 

The Marquesas?) From Hawaii, far across the western 
sea. 

Tahiti? From Hawaii in the west. 

Rarotonga? From Awaiki, a land in the west and 
down to leeward.  ~ 

The Maori of New Zealand? From Hawaiki. 

All these families tell of the tempestuous voyages of 
their ancestors from this mysterious land, of which all re- 
tain the name. It was the home of the race in the begin- 
ning, it was at that home that they learned to become 
sailors and ocean adventurers. The only family of the 
Polynesian race which does not begin in.a legend of a 
dangerous trip across the waters is the Samoan. They 
believe that the earth was made at their archipelago, that 
they are themselves the first race of human beings. 
Ethnologists are agreed on one point, they acknowledge 
that even if Samoa is not the nest of the Polynesian race, 
still its largest island, Savaii, is carried in all these tradi- 
tions as at least the place of the final dispersion of these 
colonies. 

This gives us the shortest and the most direct line in 
the evolution of naval construction, by it we can. judge 
how primitive man first essayed to build ships, a primitive 
man who was not afraid of the water. Compared with 
the brown race of the South Sea, the Tyrian navigators of 
remote antiquity and the Viking rovers of more recent 
ages are nothing but longshoremen. We are able'to see in 
the present day what the primitive savage did in. remote 
ages, when he ventured on the sea. The Polynesian vessel 





POLYNESIAN CANOE TYPE—HAWAII, 


is a type which has been preserved with almost absolute 
uniformity in all the wandering families of that race, it is 
the type of what the floating log became when human 
ingenuity was exerted to fit it for emergencies which 
arose early in savagery. : 

As. Samoa is acknowledged to be the dispersal center of 
the Polynesian race, the Samoan type of vessel -may not 
improperly be assumed as containing all the elements of 
naval architecture as known to the race at the time of the 
great dispersal, and therefore the most simple development 
of the early type of vessel. There is just time to catch the 
Samoan type before it vanishes. Already the boat copied 
after Caucasian models is displacing the native craft from 
end to end of the archipelago. Fifteen years ago there 
were many sailing canoes in Samoa, this year there is 
but one, and it is drawn up on a remote beach and left 
to fall into decay, never again to be used. The same 
change will continue to work, it will not be long before 
this primitive type of vessel will be but a museum 
curiosity. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of what the 
Polynesian vessel is, it is needful to make clear one 
thing which it is not, for great confusion exists on that 


point. The Polynesian vessel is not a proa or prahu. 
Where the prahu is found in the Pacific it has been car- 
ried by the Malay race or by the Tarapon stock, which has 


peopled Micronesia, it is a sure proof that the users are 
not Polynesian people. The Polynesian vessel is the di- 
ametric opposite of the prahu, it is everything which the 
prahu is not. Keep that clearly in mind before passing 
to study of the details. 

The prahu must have these features: 1, bow and stern 
must be alike; 2, one side must be flat, and that flat side 
must always be to leeward; 3, the outrigger is always to 
windward, and exerts a downward force; 4, the mast 
is fixed at the vertical; 5, the sail is as nearly as possible 
an equilateral triangle. . 

The Polynesian vessel differs in these features: 1, bow 
and stern are on different lines, with a single exception; 
2, the lines are symmetrical with respect to the central 
fore and aft line; 3, the outrigger is designed to act by 
buoyancy, to exert an upward force, and is absent from 
sailing canoes; 4, the mast hinges-in the step and is never 
vertical, but always canted forward; 5, the sail is never an 
equilateral triangle, but a sharp isosceles triangle in which 
boom and gaff measure. the equal sides, while the after 
leach is about’ one-third of their length. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that the prahu and. the 
canoe are radically distinct_in every particular, let us 
proceed to the study of the Polynesian vessel, as typified 
in the naval architecture of the Samoans, whose skill in 
shipping earned for them at the hands of Bougainville, 
who discovered them, the title of the Navigators, a name 
which only now is being removed from the maps. — 

According to their uses, Samoan vessels yar 
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such as depend on the paddle for propulsion. The lat- 
ter, again are divided into two classes, the canoe, which 
is built up of boards and that which is shaped from a 
single. tree trunk. Of these the simplest, and accordingly 
the most primitive type, is the dugout or periagua type. 
As such it should receive first consideration. 

The essentials of this canoe (Fig. 1) are a hull hol- 
lowed out of the trunk of a tree in a single piece, and an 
outrigger on the port side, which is attached to the hull 
by a double set of braces, vertical and horizontal. These 
canoes still abound on every Samoan beach. They are 


‘commonly from three to five fathoms long, and seldom 


vary in the other dimensions with any attempt to preserve 
a ratio to the length. The beam is approximately 18in., 
that is to say, just wide enough for the hips of the 
paddler, who sits on the outrigger braces, where they cross 
the hull. The depth is the same as the beam. The space 
between the htill and the outrigger is less than a 
fathom, generally between 4 and Sft. 

The details of the hull are shown in the end view, and 
show plan in Fig. 2, and the deck plan in Fig. 3. The 
builder, a select and much respected class in Samoan so- 
cial conditions, selects from his store of dried logs a 
trunk that measures the right numbet of fathoms for 
the canoe he is about to construct. In the present days 





POLYNESIAN CANOE TYPE—SAMOA, 


when he can buy civilized utensils of carpentry, his tools 
are seldom other than a gouge and a plane iron mounted 
as an adze. Similarly in his own workshop, before the 
white men introduced metals, he used but the stone 
adze and the shell gouge, using now as then the coral 
stems for fihishing off rough cuts. Fire was not used 
by Polynesian carpenters to assist in excavation; yet the 
Fijians, who have been for ages in constant intercourse 
with the Samoans and Tongans, were well acquainted 
with this labor-saving device. 

The carpenter invariably begins the shaping of the log 
at the end which is to form the stern of the canoe and 
hacks out the inner and outer shape together. When 
the first rough cutting is done, he begins on the inner hull 
and cuts that to its final dimensions before touching the 
outer side. The outer surface is dressed last of all, and it 
is shaped with respect to the finished inner surface, the 
thickness of timber being just about 1in. throughout. All 
this work is done with neither measurement nor tem- 
plet, yet each canoe is as like each other as though the 
same builder had constructed them on exactly the same 
lines. The cuts will show the form of the hull. The 
bow is sharp and horned, the keel, while approximately 
flat, is yet slightly on the rocker type, the run begins 
at about two-thirds of the length. For some space abaft 
the bows the hull is left in a solid block, which bears the 
ornamentation of several small cubes carved in line along 
the central line of the canoe. These ornaments are fre- 
quently decorated with sun-bleached cowry shells. 

The builder of this canoe undertakes to turn out a hull 
that will float in still water, and it is only by repeated ex- 
periments of its flotation that he is able to complete his 
work to his own satisfaction. But no hulls are designed 
to preserve their equilibrium when carrying weight. That 
balance is obtained by means of the outrigger. This con- 
sists, in the Samoan type, of three essential features. 








SAMOAN CANOE-—SHEER PLAN, 


The first, is the outrigger beam, the second the horizon- 
tal braces, the third of the system by which the beam is 
attached to the braces. The beam is a stick about two- 
thirds of the hull in length, elliptical in section and not 
more than 6in. at its widest, cut off square astern and for 
several feet at the forward end shaved down to a chisel 
edge ‘in which the bevel is uppermost. 

The horizontal braces are light saplings about 2in. 
diameter and a fathom long. ‘these are lashed across 
both gunwales of the hull, one just forward of the beam, 
the other at a point just above the beginning of the run. 
The butts of the braces project a handbreadth over the 
starboard gunwale, their outboard ends to port are joined 
by a light brace laid over them and lashed into place. 
All fastenings of the outrigger system are lashings of 
coir sennit, Between each horizontal outrigger brace and 
the beam are two rods of hardwood carefully whittled 
down until they are no more than a finger thick. The 
upper ends of these rods are lashed to the horizontal 
braces in such a way that the rods form an angle at the 
beam. Here they engage in sockets-which have been cut 
for them in the upper surface of the beam. Through a 
hole in the beam between the sockets for the rods a lash- 
ing of sennit is passed and carried over the brace above. 
This is’ repeated.in as. may parts as may seem desirable; 
it is-hauled as taut-as possible and then a final strain is 
put on it by whipping together the two sets of parts. It 
will be noticed that the whole outrigger system has no- 
where an‘absolutely rigid joint, at. each. point of attach- 
ment there is to be. founda lashing instead of a pin; every 
joint has a certain’ degree of flexibility. Outriggers have 
Been shorn off by goming in contact with rock or reef, 
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They resist all wrenching power of the waves even in 
the highest gales. The forward end of. the.outrigger is 
even with the bow of the canoe; its after end’stops short 
at the after brace. 

Before leaving this simplest type of the primitive Poly- 
nesian vessel, it may be of interest to show how it has 
developed among the Hawaiians (Fig. 4). In the course 
of its wanderings this Polynesian family has lost the clean 
lines of the bow and stern of the Samoan canoe,’ both 
ends are about the same. The outrigger has lost one es- 
sential of its system, the vertical supports. In attaching 
the beam by means of curved braces the Hawaiian canoe 
makes the system by so much the more rigid, therefore 
by an equal or possibly greater amount the more exposed 
to carrying away under wave stress, a danger which is 
made all the more probable in the Hawaiian canoe by the 
much greater interspace between hull and outrigger. 

This simplest of the Polynesian vessels is a paddle boat. 
So is its more complex successor. To be sure, a lazy 
man may hoist a rag-on his mooring pole when he finds 
a slant of wind, which may save him the labor of paddling. 
But they are not meant for mast and sail and are not or- 
dinarily so used. This very simple dugout, or periagua, is 
limited by the dimensions of natural timber. Beyond a 
certain girth the logs increase rapidly in size and weight, 
and consequently in the diffculty of handling: If it is 
intended to construct a canoe of more than six fathoms 
length, the carpenter has resort to another style of build- 
ing. He keeps the same design and the same lines which 
he has employed in the periagua, but he builds the ves- 
sel of separate planks. These planks he hacks out of 
solid timber with his adze; they are from I to 3in. thick 
and vary in exterior shape according to the part of the 
vessel which they are designed to occupy. Each plank 
is rimmed by a shoulder 2in. broad and 2in. thick. They 
are set together shoulder to shoulder and then are lashed 
by coir sennit passed through corresponding holes. The 
joints are payed with bread-fruit gum, which is practically 
a perfect resistant in all conditions under which it is to 
be used. The only other point in which these built canoes 
differ from the periaguas is that they are frequently decked 
over bow and stern as far as the outrigger braces. 

The sailing canoe marks a different element in con- 
struction. It is a catamaran of equal and similar mem- 
bers, which is a double-ender. Each hull is a copy of the 





SAMOAN CANOE—BREADTH PLAN, 


other, and of the same size. In this type of hull the bow 
and stern are alike; they are just the same as the run and 
stern of the paddle canoes. The hulls are always com- 
posite, built up of separately hewn planks. The twin 
hulls are braced by two sets of beams, a set athwartships 
and a supplementary X-set attached thereto. In each set 
the beams cross both hulls and are lashed at both gun- 
wales of each as well as at every point where they inter- 
sect the other series. The lashing is the same useful coir 
sennit. This absence of the nail precludes rigidity of the 
joints. The Samoan builders of catamarans have there- 
fore never encountered the difficulty which has been fatal 
to a general popularity of the type. No traditions of voyag- 
ing recount any such mishaps as the breaking asunder 
of the vessel. Upon this system of beams between the 
hulls is erected the light deck with a shed-house for the 
voyagers. The mast is stepped in the keel of one of the 
hulls and leans ever forward at a sharp angle. It is 
crotched at the head where it engages the gaff of the 
mat sail. The point of this lateen sail is hauled down to 
the bow and the sheet and the tack are carried through 
leaders to the helmsman on the midships deck. In com- 
ing about everything is cast adrift, the mast is hauled 
over toward the other end of the hull, the gaff becomes 
the boom, the helmsman pokes his steering paddle down 
through a slot at the other end of the deck and the ves- 
sel plays off on the other tack, but keeping always the 
same hull to windward. WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 


The America Cup. 

THE work on the new Morgan yacht has reached a 
point where everything that is.done shows progress, the 
sternpost and a couple of dozen frames were set up last 
week, and the remaining frames are going into place 
rapidly. It has lately become known that some of the 
sheet steel received at the works is intended for a full 
set of spars, the first of these, a steel gaff, having been 
commenced. The mast will be of steel, 21in. diameter, or 
3in. less than Defender’s Oregon pine stick. A set of 
wood spars will also be provided. 

It is stated that the challenger will be 128ft. over all, 
88it. Lw.l., and 22ft. beam, and will be plated with phos- 
phor bronze below water and aluminum’ above, with a 
deck of 3-16 bronze, covered with white pine. The parts 
are got out at Thornycroft’s Yatd, Chiswick, and taken 
down the Thames to Blackwall. Capt. Hogarth has 
selected a crew of thirty. ° 





Coronet, schr., F. S. Pearson, arrived at New York 
on March 3, from Kingston, Ja., via Charleston, where 
Lf oper pad Stee Cee N She left New York on 

ec. 6 an 3 singe Vigi aggeu,. Porto Rico 
Cuban ports site " 
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BY W. P. STEPHENS. : 


- (Continued from page 151, Feb. %.) 


The illustrations accompanying this article are copyrighted b 
the Keuffel & Esser Co., New York, to whom we Ze indebted 


for their use, 
Marking Instruments. 
Unoer this general head may be included: 


Pencil. 

Pen, Right line. 
Lettering. 

Ink. 

Colors. 

Brushes. 


_ The lead pencil is too well known to require descrip- 
tion; the poorer grades are of little use in drafting, and 
one make or another of artists’ pencil should be used; 
every large dealer in instruments makes an artists’ pencil 
under his firm name or a trade name, without attempting 
to say whether one is better than another, and if so, which 
is the best; it is sufficient to note that those in doubt will 
be safe in purchasing the pencils made by A. W. Faber. 
It is an easy matter to compare by practical use other 
makes with this one, which has long been considered the 
standard. The grades of hardness are denoted by letter 
H, ranging from H to HHHHHH (six H). In some 
makes the grade runs up to HHHHHHHH, but there 
is very little work in practical designing for which a 
harder pencil than HHHHHH is desirable. For calcula- 
tions and free-hand sketching, grades as soft as HHH, or 
even HH, are used, but for mechanical drawing the three 
grades, HHHH, HHHHH, HHHHHH. With the latter 
a beautifully clean fine line can be drawn, but it is difficult 
to erase. A HHHH pencil makes a fairly fine line that 
can be erased without damage to the paper, a very im- 
portant matter. A good deal depends upon the skill of 
the draftsman; one accustomed to clean neat work can 
use a comparatively soft pencil. The rule is for each 
man to use the softest pencil with which he can make and 
keep a clean, sharp and well-defined line; a question 
easily determined by trial of the three grades mentioned. 

Pencils are made with movable leads, the wooden shell 
being hollow and provided with a screw chuck at one and 
sometimes at each end. These have the advantage of con- 
venience in sharpening and also of preserving the same 
length and balance; and the latter may be used with a 
chisel point on one end, and a conical point on the other. 
At the same time there is an objection in that the leads 
sometimes slip in the chuck, and in time the chuck be- 
comes loose in the wooden shell. 

The right line, or drafting pen, is one of the most im- 
portant instruments in the draftsman’s outfit. It con- 
sists of two blades of tempered steel set in a handle, with 
some form of adjusting screw by which the distance be- 
tween the points of the blades may be regulated. One 
blade is nearly straight and the other somewhat curved, 
with a space of 1-16in. to Y%in. between them at the 
middle of the length. The most common adjustment is 
a screw with a milled head, passing through the curved 
blade and tapped into the straight blade; by tightening 
the screw the points may be made to touch, and when 
loosened they spring apart. In use, the space between 
the points of the blades is filled with ink, and the pen 
is drawn lightly over the paper with the inner or straight 
blade in contact with a ruler, such as a straight edge, a 
spline, or a curve. The ink runs from between the points 
and is deposited on the paper in a sharp line of any 
desired width. 

In some pens the outer or curved blade is hinged, so 
that it may be opened to a right angle for cleaning; in 
others both blades are fixed permanently together, and 
in cleaning they are simply allowed to spring apart a 
short distance by removing the binding screw. The latter 
are less expensive and rather preferable in use, as in the 
hinged pen there may be a slight side motion of the blades. 
The points of the blades are sharpened to the shape of a 
duck’s bill, a broad round point to each, ending in a sharp 
edge. In some pens the blades-are made to spring to- 
gether instead of apart, and the screw is tapped into the 
curved blade and rests against the straight blade, pushing 
the two apart. For drawing very broad lines, such as the 
borders of drawings, a border pen with three instead of 
two blades is used, and for parallel lines, such as railroad 
tracks, there is the railroad pen, a combination of two 
pens in one handle with an extra adjusting screw for the 
distance between the pens, as well as the usual screws 
for the width of the line. The smaller sizes of pens, used 
for fine shading and sectioning, are called hatching pens; 
they are about 4%in. long, including the handle. The 
larger pens run up to 6in. long. The greater part of the 
draftsman’s work in ink is done with the plain drafting 
pen, such as Fig.-62, of 4% to 5%in. in length, and with 
the pen point, similar to this, but without a handle, which 
is fitted to compasses and beam compasses. At least one 
plain pen is an essential item of the drafting outfit; when 
thoroughly familiar with -it, the draftsman will be able 
from his personal experience to judge of the merits of 
various styles of adjusting screws; etc., and of the value 
for his particular work of such special tools as the rail- 
road pen, curve pen, etc. 

In Fig. 62 the pen has no hinged joint, and the points 
are so set as to spring together, being separated by the 
screw, which is tapped through the upper blade and 
presses against the lower. In the more usual construction* 
the two points are so set as to spring apart, being drawn 
together by the screw, which is tapped into the lower 
blade. The upper figure shows the pen set for a very 
broad line, the lower shows it open for cleaning. 

The ordinary steel writing pen is represented in the 
draftsman’s outfit by special fine pens (crow quill) for 
lettering, shading, etc. The round writing pens, for the 
speedy and easy construction of the German text, are 
very useful in lettering; their use is easily mastered and 
the round writing may be done much more rapidly than 
ths usual ornamental lettering, and yet may be made quite 
elaborate. 


The effort to use ordinary writing ink the right line © 


pen is certain to result in failure, as many a novice can 
testify; the proper material for this purpose is India ink, 
a composition of fine lampblack and a glutinous sub- 
stance, made in China and Japan. While the common 
writing ink corrodes the pen and soon ruins it, and also 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


penetrates the paper so that it cannot be erased, the India 
ink is but slightly corrosive, and lies in a line upon the 
surface of the paper, being readily erased at will. All 
qualities of India ink are sold in the stores, some small 
cakes of choice brands, running up to a high price; but 
it is not always easy to obtain a satisfactory piece, and the 
price cannot be relied upon as a sure gauge of the quality. 
A comparatively small cake will last for many years in 
ordinary use. 

For some purposes colored inks, red, blue, green, etc., 
are used, these being purchased by the bottle ready 
mixed. The regular moist or water colors and camels’ 
hair brushes with which they are applied, are used by 
draftsmen in the finishing of elaborate plans, as in archi- 
tectural work, but they hardly pertain to yacht designing. 


Erasing Instruments. © 


No matter how much care may be used, it will at times 
be found necessary to erase ink lines from drawings, and 
as 101-the pencil lines, many of these are only put in on 
the assumption that they will be entirely erased after 
other lines are redrawn in ink. For pencil lines the 
common artists’ rubber, of soft India rubber, is used. 
There are many variations, both of quality and color. A 
good rubber will remove the pencil marks without soiling 


. or smudging the surface of the paper; if the rubber soils 


in time it may be cleaned, or brought to a finer angle, by 
means of a piece of fine sandpaper. For erasing ink lines 
a special rubber is made, with fine sand or pumice stone 
incorporated with the rubber. In addition to this a sharp 
steel eraser is necessary, though it should be used as 
sparingly as possible, as it cuts away the surface of the 
paper and renders it difficult to re-ink. An indispensable 
appliance in connection with the rubbers is a piece of 





Fib. 62—Right Line Pen. 


cardboard or sheet metal a couple of inches wide and 
twice that length, in which are cut several openings of 
different sizes and shapes, long slits and round holes. 
This piece is laid over the line to be erased, protecting the 
adjoining parts of the drawing. By means of it one can 
erase a line lying close alongside of another. 





In the higher branches of their ‘arts, the naval archi- 
tect and the engineer are materially aided by various 
elaborate and costly instruments, which record automatic- 
ally the result of their measurements, and in some cases 
perform most difficult and complicated calculations. It is 
only necessary here to mention the principal instruments. 
The.opisometer is a simple and inexpensive instrument 
for measuring the lengths of curved lines; it ists of a 
wheel which runs on the paper, covering the linea a dial 
and hands, the latter operated by gearing from the wheel. 
The instrument is merely run along the line from point 
to point, the distance usually in feet and inches, being re- 
corded on the dial. 

The planimeter is an instrument for measuring the 
areas of plane surfaces, a tracing point being moved by the 
hand to follow the bounding lines of the surface and the 
result, in square inches or other units, being recorded on 
a cylindrical scale with a vernier. The integrator is still 
more complicated and costly, and in addition to the 
area of the figure it gives, on three separate dials, the 
statical moment and the moment of inertia. It is of 
great value in the calculation of stability and also of the 
strains to which vebsels, girders, etc., are subjected. The 
integraph is a newer and still more complicated instru- 
ment for the same purpose, which gives the results in the 
form of curves drawn by it, instead of in figures. The 
three instruments are of great value to the naval archi- 
tect, and of interest to all designers. The planimeter 
is comparatively inexpensive, a good one costing about $30 
in this country. All three are of Swiss invention, and 
made only in that country. The integrator and integraph 
are used by the Navy Department and a few professional 
designers, but they are practically excluded from general 
use in the United States by the high tariff and the in- 
cidental expenses of importation. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Messrs. Tams & Lemoine have placed an order with 
Lewis Nixon, of the Crescent Shipyard, for a steam 





cht of their design for a Boston owner. She will be a © 


l-powered boat, with steel hull and schooner-rigged, 
designed for a s 
are: Over all, 166ff.; l.w.l., 1 ; beam, 23ft.; depth, 13ft. 
6in.; draft, roft. 6in, have Almy boilers. 

The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Y. 
held, on Feb. 27, the following officers being. 


C. was 
being. elected: 


of fourteen knots. Her dimensions ° 






‘TManczt 11, 1899. 


Com., William B. Banigan; Vice-Com., Frank F. Olney; 

Rear-Com., A. Homer Skinner; Sec’y, A. M. Potter; 
Treas., E. T. Herrick; Race Committee, Eusene Myrick, 
Charles G. Easton, J. C. Butterworth, 3d; Fred E. Tat- 
tersall, George H. Webb; Committee on Admissions, 
Ernest L. Fuller, George F. Brownell, George C. Barton, 
Louis H. Tillinghast, Fred B. Wood, Nathan B. Horton, 
William F. Boon, Scott C. Burlingame, Samuel Brown; 
House Committee, Fred E. Field, Ludowick H. Til- 
linghast, Howard E. Barlow; Potter’s Cove Committee, 
Festus §. Rand, Frank P. Eddy, Charles E. Eddy; Dj- 
rectors, Herbert A. Capron, Frank P. Eddy; Measurers, 
Clarence H. Green, Fred S. Nock. The membership is 
347. 

Richard Suydam Palmer, of New York, died on March 
2 at Colorado Springs, where he has been for some 
months. Mr. Palmer had long been threatened with 
consumption, and last year he became seriously ill while 
serving aboard the U. S. S. St. Louis as ensign, having 
volunteered on the outbreak of the war. After returning 
to New York he was taken to Colorado Springs, where 
appendicitis developed, necessitating an operation, while 
he also suffered from tuberculosis, his death being ex- 
pected for a long time before the end. Mr. Palmer was 
born in New York in 1868, and graduated from Columbia 
College in 1880, purchasing the Burgess schooner Mar- 
guerite in the same year and racing her for several sea- 
sons. He was enamored of a sea life, and spent much 
time in cruising. After several seasons in Marguerite, he 
sold her and purchased Tampa, disposing of her in 1898 
to the Emperor of Germany. During his ownership of 
Yampa he made many long cruises to the West Indies, 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean. Mr. Palmer was a 
warm friend of the late George A. Stewart, of Boston, 
and in 1893 he was one of the syndicate which aided 
Messrs. Stewart & Binney to build the fin keel Puritan 
for the America Cup races. He was a member of most 
of the leading social clubs of New York, and of the New 
York Larchmont and Seawanhaka Yacht Clubs. The 
body will be brought to New York for interment. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey A. C. Y. C. 
was held at the club house, Bayonne, on March 1, the 
following officers being elected: Com., J. O. Thurston, 
cat Sweetheart; Vice-Com., W. W. Genet, cat Harbin- 
ger; Rear-Com., W. E. Pentz, launch Tweeza; Sec’y and 
Treas., E. R. Grant; Chaplain, H. Meigs, Jr.; Meas., W. 
E. Wadman; Fleet Surgeon, L. F. Donohue, M. D.; Fleet 
Capt., W. T. Bernard, cat Drift; Yachting Committee, 
H. Meigs, Jr., J. O. Thurston and J. Gill. The opening 
cruise and dinner will be held on June 10, when a cup 
to be known as the Mission cup will be raced for. Sou- 
venir race day will be on July 1, when three cups will be 
sailed for. A cup called the Crews’ cup was presented 
and will be raced for on July 22. The Elsworth cup race, 
which is an annual fixture, will be held on July 20, and on 
Aug. 19 a cup presented by the commodore will be sailed 
or. 

Wanda, cat, has been sold by E. T. Bedford, to J. R. 
Suydam, who will race her on Great South Bay. 

Iroquois, schr., has been sold by Com. H..C. Rouse, 
Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. to W. G. Roelker, of Providence. 
Com. Rouse has chartered Satanella, steam yacht, 
formerly Golden Fleece, for the season. 

Portia, c. b. cutter, formerly Mignonette, has been sold 
to A. I. Brush, Williamsburgh y 

The Douglaston Y. C. is likely to profit during the sea- 
son by its move to a new location, and it has already re- 
ceived a number of applications for membership. The 
club has secured very desirable premises at Port Washing- 
ton, 250 by 300ft., with a house of fourteen rooms. There 
is a basin 200 by 200ft., with a depth of 8ft. at low water, 
while outside of this is a protected anchorage with 14ft. 
of water. The bay is close to the Sound, ard easily en- 
tered at all times. Port Washington is within one hour of 
Thirty-fourth street, New York, by the Long Island Rail- 
road, with frequent trains. The club will lay out a three- 
mile triangle on the bay within view of the club house. 

Puritan, schr., has been ~~ by J. M. Forbes to Com. 
John O. Show, Jr., Cor. Y. C., of Marblehead. Con- 
stellation, schr., has been sold by Bayard Thayer to 
Francis Skinner, of Boston. Both sales were made by 
Mr. Crowninshield. 


Answers to Gorrespondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 











C. T. B., New Bedford, Mass.—Jingo’s number is 36,938, A. K. C. 
He is owned by Mr. N Depauw, New Albany, Ind. Breeder, 
Mr. Edw. Dexter, Buzzards Bay, M V April 14, 1891. 
Color, liver and white. Pedi , by Mainspring out of Queen 
II., by Pontiac (6,720, Vol. 1V.), out of Kent’s Queen, by Kent 
of Floriss out of Kent Bitters. Mainspring by Mike out of 
Romp, by Change out of Romp. Mike by Bang out of Stella. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The third of the present series of personally conducted tours 
to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York and iladelphia on Sat- 
urday, March 18. L i : 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en route in both di- 
rections, transfers of Rareeneers and baggage, hotel accommoda- 
tions at Old Point fort, Richmond, and Washington, and 

ex- 


iage ride about Richmond—in fact, every n 
pense for a iod of six days—will be sold at rate of from 
ew York, Brooklyn and Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; from 
other stations. 


Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 
Je sat nik trailcte deat want ot at don, oat 
ing trip, one an ree- a 
olin reir direct by regular rena within six day, wl be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of $15 from New York; 
$13.50 from Trenton; $12.50 from Philadelphia, and te 
Taifor itineterics tnd fall information apply to ticket sgents 
‘or an information ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 way, New York; 189 Broad street, New- 


law che ea 


‘The Iver Jo ft Co. Se ees 8 
Boston, Mass., dealers in binds, of "porting goods, call 
tues s si Sal ko an Ome ae 


